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For Lasting Pleasure Give GARDEN BOOKS this Christmas 


Written by dyed-in-the-wool gardeners, they're bound to please your friends. 


1. FLOWER ARRANGEMENTS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
By Marie Johnson Fort $8.50 
Sumptuous volume, %6 illustrations (32 in color); outstanding work 
on the subje 
THE HOW AND WHY OF BETTER GARDENING 
By Laurence Mi inning $3.00 
Highly os ictive in en fundamental principles of horti- 
culture. Fe wen ale 1e 

. PICTU RE PRIMER OF AT rRACTING BIRDS 
By C. Russell Mason $2.50 
Del — llustrated. Packed with information about food, 
shelters sting sites birds enjoy 
AN INTRODUC TION TO WIL D FLOWERS 
$v John Kieran $2.50 
The author's knowledge, enjoyment and enthusiasm are infectious. 
100 color istrations 
TREES FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 
By Donald Wyman $7.50 
Latest ar ost complete book on garden trees. Many check lists 
and pictures 

. MAKE YOUR OWN MERRY CHRISTMAS 
By Anne Wertsner $2.50 
A friend practical book, full of ideas for holiday decorations 
Numerous helpful sketches 

. NEW FLOWER ARRANGEMENT FOR EVERYONE 
By Dorothy Biddle & Dorothea Blom $3.50 
Two well-known authorities have produced this useful book espe 








cially tor hot wives 
THE COMPLETE BOOK OF AFRICAN VIOLETS 
- ee By Helen Van Pelt Wilson $2.95 
How to Pow The stor f America’s most popular house plant told graphically. 
Color illustrations 
. HOW TO GROW RARE GREENHOUSE PLANTS 
Su Ecacet Chabot $4.00 


Idea gil for all who garden indoors in window or greenhouse. 
I 


VLI7O1L AV ITHAL 


ustr 
rHE FLOWER ARRANGEMENT CALENDAR 
By Helen \ Pelt Wilson $1.00 
Engageme Doo A with 52 inspiring flower arrangement photos. 
Cherished 
11. 1001 CHRISTMAS FACTS AND FANCIES 
By Alfr Hottes $3.00 


rhe " ss Ss v. Full of ideas for holiday parties. Copiously 


o 


Why not order today? 
Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 





Horticulture’s Book Dept. 


300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Nease send books circled to me 
Plea 
Please send books circled direct to my friends 
Reader please attach names and addresses of your friends), 


ck or money order enc losed Books sent postage tree 





Zone State 


Me re: Dex 1952, Volume XNNX. Ne. 12. Issnee thly. Published at December 8, 1904, at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., under the Act of March 3 
oo wtne wor ural ‘i ‘hes ston 15, Mass. Subscription ate sdvance). One year 1879 Acceptance for mailing at special rate of postage, authorized August 14,1925 
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Studies in Greenhouse Tomato Yields 


For four successive years, Michigan State College at East 
Lansing has conducted experiments in order to find out whether 
temperature and humidity in the greenhouse at the time of 
pollination, or the application of fruit-setting regulators, had any 
relationship to the percentage of flower and fruit production of 
tomato plants. Although the results show that there is no rela 
tionship between relative humidity and yield, temperature does 
affect the percentage of blossoms setting fruit and the size of the 
fruit. A reading at 80°F. seems to give the highest percentage of 
fruit setting 


**Mlanure Substitutes’? Increase Yields 


In an effort to find suitable manure substitutes for stable 
manure, the Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station at New 
Haven conducted a series of experiments using various organic 
materials. The tests were run for several vears using sweet corn, 
carrots and cabbage as the trial crops; the results show that dried 
cow manure and native peat moss, two of the “substitutes” used, 
increased the crop yields by as much as 40 per cent. Dried sheep 
manure and ground tobacco were also tried, and in all cases the 
usual amounts of commercial fertilizers were used in addition to 
the manure substitutes. Increased yields resulted in each case, 
with the exception of ground tobacco stems on carrots 


Hope for Potato Diseases 


The USDA is making crosses between wild and cultivated 
potatoes in an effort to breed varieties more resistant to diseases 
Both here and in Europe some wild species have been used in the 
breeding which are immune to late blight. Others have resistance 
to common scab and insects, notably the leafhopper, while one 
species has been reported nearly immune to leafhopper and com 
pletely resistant to all types of late blight. It is these potatoes 
which can be used to improve domestic varieties, though they 
have been used little as they are deficient in market and cooking 
qualities and yield. About 150 wild tuber-bearing potato species 
are known, many of which are immune to the various virus 
diseases. In addition there are 23 cultivated species 


High Yielding Onion Hybrids 


The USDA and the Texas Agricultural Experiment Station 
have announced that two new hybrid onion varieties, Granex 
and Crystal Hybrid, are suitable for the South, from Florida to 
California. Both onions produced outstanding yields in tests 
made in Texas. In the Spring of 1952 Granex averaged 757 
bushels an acre at seven locations, 61 per cent higher than 
Excel, a standard commercial variety. In 1951 Crystal Hybrid 
yielded 518 bushels an acre at Winter Haven and 712 bushels at 
Laredo, a 31-44 per cent increase over L 690, the white onion 
grown most extensively in these areas. Granex, a large, flat. 
light yellow onion, has an exceptionally mild flavor. Crystal 
Hybrid, a white flat variety, is slightly more pungent in flavor. 
The combinations from which both produced were made by 
Dr. H. A. Jones of the Bureau of Plant Industry, Soils, and 
Agricultural Engineering, Beltsville, Maryland. 
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What are some of the varieties Cast the American holly, Ilex opaca, 
and what are their characteristics? 


There are several outstanding varieties of the American holly, 
but some of the most popular with gardeners include: Bountiful, 
a dense, formal, symmetrical form that is a heavy bearer; 
Cardinal, a slow, compact grower which is the heaviest bearer of 
all (in the Winter it is a mass of red); Merry Christmas, a rapid 
but compact kind, with large berries and dark green leaves, con 
sidered to be the best all-around holly; Cape Cod Dwarf, a very 
hardy, low, flat variety that is a novelty for rock gardens or for 
plantings where a truly dwarf evergreen is needed. 

> + * 
1 friend tells me she heard about some Christmas roses. I would 
like to have roses in my garden now. Where can I get them? 

There are some delightful little plants called Christmas roses, 
but, actually, these are not true roses at all. Neither botanically, 
nor as we fondly think of the name, rose, could they be mistaken 
for them. Rather, these plants belong to the buttercup family 
and grow less than a foot high with glossy, green leaves, shaped 
something like the palm of a hand, that last through the Winter 
Their flowers, measuring from 2”’-4” across, in bloom at this 
season and usually pure white, although sometimes shaded rose 
or purple, are probably responsible for the term, Christmas rose 
(sk for it under the botanical name, Helleborus niger. 

* * * 

Will you kindly tell me how to prune my purple raspberries? My 
plants produced stalks this season that are now eight and nine feet 
high. I want to prevent any Winter breakage. 


To prune your raspberries properly you should first cut out all 
weak or diseased canes, as well as those that fruited this past 
season. To prevent the new canes from breaking this Winter, cut 
off about two feet from the tops, and tie them to stakes or wire 
trellises. In the early Spring, the canes should be further cut back 
to about four or five feet. In the future, pinch all new stalks when 
they are three feet high in order to make them branch and be- 


come more self-supporting. 
* 


* * 
When should parsnips be lifted from the garden? 


The first parsnips should not be lifted until after the ground 
has frozen, as freezing improves their taste. Then they can be left 
in the ground all Winter and lifted whenever needed for cooking. 
If easier for you, they may be dug, piled in a sheltered place and 
covered with soil and a mulch of leaves or hay. 

* * * 

I was unable to plant my tulip bulbs this past Fall, and would like 

advice on proper Spring planting so as to get blossoms in the Spring. 


Since you did not get a chance to plant your tulips last Fall, the 
first step is to make sure they are stored in a cool place for the 
Winter. However, it is not possible to get flowers from your bulbs 
next Spring. Fall planting is necessary in order to subject the bulbs 
to a certain amount of cool temperatures and to develop a root 
system before the advent of warm weather. It is best not to plant 
your bulbs in the very early Spring, but to wait until their normal 
blooming time is over. Be certain in the meantime to keep them 
where it is cool, dark and not too dry. 

a > . 

What kinds of evergreens can I use for indoor Christmas decora 

tions, and what kinds should I avoid? 


Of the more popular evergreens use balsam, yew and Douglas 
fir freely, as they do not shed their needles. In fact, even on the 
smallest sprigs, the needles remain after they have dried. Pines, 
though long-needled evergreens, also keep their needles in warm 
places. The ones to avoid are hemlock and spruce, as they become 
bare after a few days in a warm room. However, they are excellent 
for use out-of-doors or in cool halls or entrances 





Fluorescent Gardening 


by Nelson Coon, Watertown, Mass. 


HE RECENT advent of the seemingly- 

intense indoor lighting with fluorescent 
bulbs has naturally caused many indoor 
gardeners to wonder if plants could be 
grown under this light. Scientists, too, have 
been interested in this possibility, according 
to extensive experiments conducted in 
such widely separated places as Holland 
and Harvard University. In general, the 
findings of the tests seem to be that at a 
distance of perhaps one foot from the light 
source results comparable to the use of 
daylight can be achieved especially in 
growing seeds and cuttings and in forcing 
bulbs. On the other hand, there seems to be 
agreement that bud production on growing 
plants is inhibited 

Based on this information in 1950, I 
determined to see what could be done under 
sub-ideal and non-experimental conditions. 
I did not want to grow african violets, nor 
did I want to grow plants in a box. I 
wanted something that would look well and 
reproduce, with limitations, a greenhouse 
bench. So I started with the bench which 
was built into a gabled, unlighted bedroom 
that had been a room of gloom. The bench 
was built at 36” height for ease in working 
and was six feet long by two feet wide. Over 
it I suspended a factory type two-bulb, 40- 
watt fluorescent lighting unit plugged into 
the nearest base outlet. The distance from 


bulb to bench was three feet, and the light 
thus illuminated the room as well as the 
bench. A copper pan in the bench prevented 
water damage to the rug, and the pan was 
filled with vermiculite to hold moisture 
around the pots. A little corner of fine 
vermiculite does duty as a “cutting bed,” 
where I find most plants root easily and 
quickly. All of this, including a few extra 
plants, cost about $100.00. No further 
expense is involved except the cost of a 
kilowatt of electricity per day and now and 
then a new plant. 

The operation of the “greenhouse’’ is 
very simple. I turn on the light when I get 
up; water the plants before I go to work; 
enjoy them at night when I return and 
turn the light off at 10 P.M. With a little 
“heavy watering” the bench can go un- 
tended for several days with the light on 
24 hours, if need be. 

The season of 1950-51 was an experi- 
mental one, and I soon learned one thing 
the light was of too low intensity at bench 
level to either produce buds or flowers and 
that even budded plants tended to drop 
their buds. But my shade-loving, sub- 
tropical plants were happy. With this 
knowledge, I planned my 1951-52 garden 
to be a “green” garden and every visitor to 
my greenhouse is surprised at the luxuriant 
growth which has been attained. 


Another fact that I have learned from 
this experiment is that once vines start 
growing and reach the area of intense light 
(100 foot candles) they progress rapidly 
and happily. I have had particularly good 
results with two four-inch pots of the 
African grape ivy, Cissus adenopodus, 
which has produced a lush background for 
the greenhouse in only four months. 

Other plants that flourish under this 
lighting, low in intensity compared with 
sunshine, include such old household 
favorites as umbrella plant, wandering jew, 
ferns and philodendrons, in addition to 
begonias, which appear to do real well. 
From my experience, African violets will 
root, grow and bloom with this light. If I 
were to name all the kinds of plants from 
which one might select when starting such 
a garden I would include all these favorites: 
begonias, bromeliads,  dieffenbachias, 
dracaenas, ferns (including asplenium, 
nephrolepis and cyrtomium) ficus, fittonia, 
hedera and fatshedera, kentia (and other 
palms) maranta, marica, philodendron, 
piper, saintpaulia, cissus. 

When one recalls that most of the plant 
groups mentioned above include many 
forms and varieties, it can be seen that the 
selection of plants for growing under 
fluorescent light is a wide one. One or more 
varieties of most of these I have grown 
myself in the bench at a temperature of 
70°F. and a humidity of 15-20%. 

Certainly, this experiment has proven to 
my satisfaction that, with certain limita- 
tions, one can enjoy, at a moderate expense 
and with little care except watering, a very 
good garden in a city apartment. 





A New Elm 


HE Dutch elm disease has been known 
in the Eastern states since about 1925, 
while phloem necrosis has attacked the elms 
of the Midwest since 1938. Several gov 
ernment and professional publications have 
influenced tree buyers since those times to 
avoid the planting of elm trees 


In 1946, the Augustine Ascending Elm 


Research Association was formed in Chi 
cago to propagate and distribute a new type 
of elm the Augustine Ascending Eim 
With professional opinion about elm trees 
as it was, the venture to many seemed to 
be a very foolhardy one Howeve y, 
Americans’ partiality for the elm tree has 
since then Association 
members’ judgment, for today this new elm 
is found in more than 170 communities in 
the United States, and some cities, such as 
Baltimore, have as many as 800 specimens 
More than 10,000 Augustine Ascending 
Elms have been shipped since the Asso 
ciation’s inception just seven vears ago 
What accounts for this remarkable develop 
ment during years in which thousands of 
elms were dying? 


vindicated the 
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The Augustine elm is stately in form 


During the year 1937, Archie Augustine, 
one of the founders and president of the 
Illinois State Nurserymen’s Association, 
also a former president of the American 
Association of Nurserymen, discovered a 
17-year-old fastigiate elm tree in Normal, 
Illinois. Mr. Augustine had long believed 
that elms, being such ready cross-breeders, 
one day would be propagated in large 
numbers only by grafting in order to 
secure uniform trees for controlled plant- 
ing. He was immediately struck by the 
majestic appearance of this tree, and 
realized after close inspection that it was 
the elm he had been looking for. He cut 
some scion wood, and in his research nur- 
sery began to propagate it by grafts on 
American elm roots. The propagation 
has been taken over by the Association. 

The identification of the tree was ac 
complished by a chromosome count per- 
formed by Dr. J. M. Beal, Chairman of the 
Department of Botany at the University of 
Chicago. His cytological studies sup- 
ported botanical descriptions furnished by 
the U. S. Forestry Service and established 
the new elm as a tetraploid mutation of 
American elm. It differs most strikingly 
from the typical American elm in its fasti- 
The lateral branches of the 

See page 468 


giate form. 
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Order from Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
Of Gardens, Romance and Cookery 


Book of Herbs & 
Miloradovich. New 
& Co., Ine. $2.95. 


The Home Garden 
Spices. By Milo 
York: Doubleday 


Romance and practicality march happily hand 
in hand in this latest book by an expert on herbs 
Every possible facet of her subiect seems to have 
been touched upon. Small decorative gardens, 
uses in landscaping and the traditional, formal 
garden plan are treated. Use indoors in window- 
boxes, early starting in coldframes and use ac- 
cording to geographical location are considered, 
as are the various methods of preserving herbs 
even including quick-freezing and “‘salting- 
down”’ fresh herbs 

The main part of the book, however, is given 
over to a discussion of culinary herb leaves and 
seed, their names, legends, descriptions, basic 
food uses and how to cultivate and harvest them. 
Similar consideration is given also to spices 
some few of which are cultivated in the United 
States at the present time. 

The use of herbs and spices for scents, sachets 
and the three-dimensional bouquets combined 
with a glossary, index and seed or plant sources 
for purchase in regions of the U. S., make this a 
most fascinating, complete and practical volume 
on the subject for either the practicing devotee 
or the armchair dilletante 


Chronicle on Campanulas 


Campanulas, Their Cultivation and 
Classification. By H. Clifford Crook. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


7.50. 


There is probably no genus in which the 
nomenclature has been more confused than in 
that of campanulas. Almost every popular 
species at some time or other has been mis- 
named or overburdened with obsolete synonyms. 
The only monograph seeking to describe all the 
then known campanulas was published by the 
botanist Alphonse de Candolle in the year 1830, 
and this work was written in Latin. Of course, 
since then, innumerable species have been dis- 
covered by plant hunters. 

H. Clifford Crook, an Englishman who has 
devoted years to the study of this genus, has 
written a book on campanulas which fills the 
need for up-to-date information on the subject 
This work has been written in non-technical 
terms, so as to ‘be readily understood by the 
amateur horticulturist. In alphabetical order, 
Crook describes every species that has the slight- 
est horticultural value, and in addition he gives 
some cultural] suggestions for raising many of the 
more attractive species. About 100 excellent 
photographs also enhance the value of the book 
Again, there is appended a long list of synonyms, 
which should aid the amateur gardener in deter- 
mining the correct name of a species. 

For years to come, this work on campanulas 
will no doubt serve as the chief reference book on 
the subject. It should be on the shelf of every 
horticulturist who is at all interested in the genus. 

Rosert M. Senior 
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The Private Lives of the Birds 
Our Amazing Birds. By Robert S. Lem- 
mon. Garden City, New York: The 

American Garden Guild and Double- 

day & Co. $3.95. 

This latest accomplishment of Robert Lem- 
mon, noted bird student and garden and nature 
writer, is a handsome volume devoted to odd and 
interesting facts about 102 of our most fascinat- 
ing birds. The birds discussed were chosen by 
Mr. Lemmon and Don R. Eckelberry, the artist 
who did the lively, interpretive sketches, on the 
basis of their appeal and uniqueness. Thus, each 
account is an informal essay which brings out the 


A sketch of the screech owl 
most sparkling, intriguing, pertinent and least 
known facts about these birds, which — in the 
minds of these two ornithologists — deserve this 
distinction. As each essay is a unit in itself, it 
may be read separately. The volume is attractive 
for its illustrations of each bird, many of which 
are full page drawings or double page spreads 
showing the birds in their natural backgrounds. 
Our Amazing Birds is, of course, not intended for 
the bird student alone; it is for the person whose 
interest in birds is just awakening, or for the 
individual who wishes to spend an evening of 
leisurely reading 


A Weed? Look Again! 

Better Health With Culinary Herbs. By 
Ben Charles Harris. Boston: The Chris- 
topher Publishing House. $3.00. 

It is the longstanding conviction of the author, 
as pharmacist, former Curator of Economic 
Botany at Worcester’s Museum of Natural 
History and radiocaster on the subject, that 
better health would result if people availed them- 
selves of the known culinary and medicinal ben- 
efits of herbs. Some of these are established gar- 
den flowers, most of them recognized herbs, but 
some of them usually considered weeds. 

After first discussing what an “herb” is, the 
author indicates the wide and sometimes unex- 
pected uses of herbs in the home. The funda- 
mentals of forming and maintaining gardens and 
harvesting herbs are considered, and a helpful 
chapter is included on “How, where, and when 
to use.” 

The major portion of this book, however, is 
devoted to a discussion of the herbs of greater 
and lesser importance, their established uses in 
past centuries, the culinary and medicinal uses 
at present and the problems of individual cul- 
tivation and collection. This volume is the result 
of long experience and research, and undoubtedly 
will be highly profitable to all who wish to tap 
nature's bounty at its source. 


Birds, Butterflies, Chipmunks 
and Snails! 


In Yards and Gardens. By Margaret 
Waring Buck. New York: Abingdon- 
Cokesbury Press. 


This heavy paper-covered book of 72 pages is 
intended for children; but adults will find it 
equally informative and enjoyable. As its title 
implies, it is concerned with all the living things 
that, at one time or another, are found in the 
garden. Birds, butterflies, flowers, snakes, in- 
sects, spiders, mammals, millipedes, trees, 
shrubs, and others are all considered. These are 
briefly described in clear, simple terms which 
supplement the author's illustrations. 

This book brings together in one place a happy 
blend of pictures and information that should 
help to make a garden a place of rich experience 
for a child. An index is provided which gives the 
Latin name of each entry as well as the page 
number. The last page lists various sources of 
more information on each subject for the in- 


quisitive mind — of any age. 


Plant Hormones Reference Book 


Plants and Gardens, Spring 1952. New 
York: Brooklyn Botanic Garden. $1.50. 
To date the subject of plant hormones has 

been expounded primarily in the form of mag- 

azine and newspaper articles and chapters in 
garden books. The Brooklyn Botanic Garden has 
gone still further, and has compiled in the Spring 
issue of its well-known quarterly, “Plants and 

Gardens,” a series of articles in this important 

field. Aside from being thorough in its treatment, 

the subject has been made simple and under- 
standable to the home owner to whom it is 
essentially directed. 

Within this 112-page guide, you will find ar- 
ticles — written by scientists who have worked 
with hormones — on such aspects as prolonging 
bloom, rooting cuttings, earlier fruits, breeding 
and weed control. The book is one which any 
serious-minded gardener should own. 


In Knowledge Lies Protection 
Poisonous Plants of the United States. 

By Walter Conrad Muencher. New 

York: The Macmillan Company $4.00. 

In this revised edition of his previous work 
printed in 1939, the author, a professor of botany 
at Cornell University, has compiled and incor- 
porated hitherto widely scattered data, chiefly 
the result of work by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture and the various State Experiment 
Stations. This work treats only the vascular 
plants — as distinct from fungi, for example — 
and includes those plants previously known to be 
toxic, plants which were earlier suspected and 
now of proven toxicity and some plants entirely 
new to the former work. 

Divided into two parts, the first considers the 
nature of poisonous plants and their classifica- 
tion according to toxic agent and the con- 
ditions under which they are active. The second 
part, of which much of the book consists, gives 
detailed treatment of the individual plants ac- 
cording to family. In this section each plant is 
accorded its common names, a description, dis- 
tribution, habitat, poisonous principle, condi- 
tions of poisoning, symptoms and occasionally 
a remedy, if simple, or reference to source for 
treatment. 

In addition to its index, detailed line drawings 
of the parts of many poisonous plants greatly add 
to the effectiveness of this work which should be 
of exceeding value to all who use native plant 
material for grazing or making hay. 
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VIGORO* 
Tablets 


IN NEW, LARGE NEW SOLARIUM BIRD-BATH 


ECONOMY PACKAGE { ens ' 

Vigoro tablets—in this te” Endl Anderson’s of Chicago has created a miniature green 
new 48 tablet package ; house. It is a combination bird-bath and solarium. 
contain all the food : ; The plastic cylinder is set into an aluminum base 
elements your house . with an aluminum frame on the top, which ‘sup- 
a a tare ports an attractive bird-bath. Its overall height is 
Get them today Just push tablet in the soil 32". The flowers are planted, and the plastic cylinder 
is placed over them. As the sun’s rays penetrate the 
A PRODUCT OF *Vixoro is the trade cylinder, it makes possible earlier planting and 
SWIFT & COMPANY sat nammahe longer bearing flowers. Obtainable at Anderson’s, 
— Dept. 96, 5721 W. Division Street, Chicago 51, 

, , Illinois. 


Christmas —_ 
PERMANENT AND INSTANT 


Greens PLANT SHINE 


An Ideal Christmas Remembrance 











Schultz Instant ‘Plant Shine” has 
Fresh cut sprays of Pine, Silver Fir, Yew been developed to give indoor plants lus- 
Leucothoe, Cones and Berries. A generous trous beauty and dust-resistance for life! 
box of sprays 12 to 24 inches in length to Safe and harmless to hard-faced leaves 
lecorate both inside and outside the house such as Philodendron, Ivy, Chinese Ever- 
e green, etc. Quick to epply. “Plant Shine” 
15 sprays $2.35 grows with leaf. 1 oz. bottle, 50c. Economy 
25 sprays 3.00 2!4 oz. bottle, $1.00. Manufactured and 

35 sprays 3.75 listributed by Schultz Co., Dept. 99, 

POSTPAID IN NEW ENGLAND 2028 Washington, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

Outside New England please add 50 cents 


for packing and postage 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


West Newbury, 


IT’S A DISSTON! 
Tools for Christmas gifts! Henry Disston 
Massachusetts & Sons has come up with attractive gift 
boxes and colorful ‘*hristmas saw sleeves 
that turn the utilitarian saw into a real 
gift item. Surveys show that men like 
tools as gifts — Please the man of the 
house this Christmas with a ‘“‘Disston” 
saw. From: Geare-Marston, Inc., Dept 
98, 22nd and Locusts Sts., Phila. 3, Pa. 








AERATER FOR 
POTTED PLANTS 


$330 The “Aero-Feeder” is an all-in-one plastic device 
which covers aerati > s by which plant roots 
A delightful addition to your home ‘where you can ch covers aeration (proces y a P 

live with your favorite flowers. Costs less than rooms btain oxygen and utilize nutrients), watering and 
of usual constructions. Made in sections for easy fertilizing. If the housewife leaves for a week or 
assembly with bolts and screws. Size 10 by |! ft «“ ” 
ready to go on your foundation. Other models two, all the plant needs is the “Aero-Feeder.” 10c 
from $175 to $780. Automatic heat and ventila- at hardware, florist, and variety stores. Made by 


tion available. Write for Free Booklet No. 70-D. > ‘ . ~ 
New Book—How To Grow RARE Greenhouse Plants Acro-Feeder Company, Dept. 97, 3809 Nicollet 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


LORD & BURNHAM aj 


IRVINGTON N Y DES PLAINES, ILL 
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SS, GARDEN WORK TO DO NOW 


Plants Still Precious 

Even in December with its excitement of holidays and gift-giving, real 
gardeners are mindful of their precious plants, both those in the garden 
now grown so leafless and still and the ones newly placed in the house 
where all is warmth and bustle. 


Watch Over Them in Winter 


In Winter fruit trees generally need protection from the gnawing 
habits of rabbits. Candidates for accomplishing this are wood veneer 
or heavy paper protectors. Painting the lower trunks with some repel- 
lent also discourages the nibblers. Use a commercial product or make 
your own repellent by melting together five parts of resin and one 
part of linseed oil. Be sure that any newly transplanted trees are 
properly staked or guyed. Take care, too, that all evergreens get 
saturated with water before freezing sets in, because little moisture 
can reach their roots later when evaporation from their needles is 
heaviest. Strive by screening with burlap, boughs, snow fences or 
other means to protect evergreens from the drying effects of driving 
winter winds and the sudden, spasmodically hot suns of earliest 
Spring. Contrive also to shelter them from the steady drip of icicles 
dangling from overhanging eaves and the damaging descent of snow, 
sliding from high-pitched roofs. Be prepared to free carefully branches 
of trees, shrubs, hedges pinioned beneath the weight of wet snows 
settled upon them 


Bulbs, Both In and Out 

Lily bulbs may be late in arriving, but that special spot in the garden 
can be held ready to receive them by mulching it before the ground 
freezes in order to keep the soil soft and workable for planting. Bulbs 
being forced for indoor blooming have been developing a strong root 
system in the cold and dark of coldframes, cellars or out-of-the-way 
places. Bring them gradually into the heat and light. 
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Many Mulches 


As the cold crusts hard the top inch of soil and night temperatures 
drop to 20°F. outdoors, it is time to “put to bed” all tender plants 
such as mahonia, canterbury bells and the torch-like tritomas, but 
covering the hardy ones should wait until the ground has frozen hard, 
at least three inches deep. Various mulch materials can be used, — 
boughs, straw, leaves, cranberry tops, paper and many more — some 
at hand in the garden and others prepared commercially, but which- 
ever mulch the gardener chooses should keep the ground solid until 
early Spring. Remember that such soft-leaved plants as hollyhocks 
and foxgloves appreciate being snuggled into the cover which should 
be light on top to prevent smothering them; that coal ashes on the 
crowns of columbines and delphiniums are beneficial ; that roses should 
be hilled with earth before mulching; that too many leaves over most 
perennials are injurious since they tend to pack together too wetly, 
but that rhododendrons and similar broad-leaved evergreens love a 
deep mulch of oak leaves, peat moss or the like which is never removed 
We can let most of the garden clean-up go until Spring. Ripened leaves 
of hardy plants help to protect their own crowns and the stalks, short- 
ened to about a foot above ground, serve as “catchers” for the myriad 
leaves which the wind whisks in to make a natural mulch. 


Honestly, How Does It Look? 


Take a good look at the garden. Now that the ground is bare and the 
shapes and structures of deciduous trees and shrubs stand out in stark 
relief, do we like the kinds we have for what they are and where they 
are placed in the Winter as well as in the Summer? Do they make or 
mar the picture as we see it now without the camouflage of leaves and 
lovely flowers? Are the evergreens and berried plants placed for the 
most pictorial effect? And while we squint so skeptically, deciding on 
one or two future changes, let's go into the garden and clip a bit of 
home-grown holiday decoration — sprigs of yew and some branches 
bright with berries, including several from the cotoneasters and 
pyracantha which need pruning anyway, as they fruit on year-old wood 
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IMustration by an unknowr of the 15th century Art Gallery, Frankfort 


A Glorified Mary Garden 


MONG the outstanding illustrations of gardens preserved from the Middle Ages 

are several of the so-called Mary Gardens, and it is fitting to reproduce one of them at 
Christmas time. It is the beauty of holiness symbolized by that same characteristic in 
flowers that is a dominant feature of this delightful picture. Here we see Mary, wearing 
a crown of leaves, seated in an enclosed area surrounded by an abundance of symbolic 
flowers. Nearby the Holy Child is being taught to play a musical instrument by an 
angel with flowers in her hair. St. Michael and St. George (in armor) sit talking by a tree. 
An attendant gathers cherries, and another dips water from the well. A tiny ape-like devil 
is sitting beyond St. Michael's feet, but the two saints are apparently ignoring him. 
Behind Mary is a raised bed planted with iris, hollyhocks, marigolds and other flowers. 
Near the Holy Child is depicted a daisy, symbolizing innocence. Wild strawberries, lily 
of the valley, roses, a peony, violets and cowslips are among the blossoms represented in 
this idealized illustration. In the interpretive spirit of medieval times, flowers of evil 
repute, like nettles and hellebores, are faintly identifiable, but they are obscure and seem 
to fade into insignificance in the presence of the Light of the World. 
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Living the Christmas Spirit 


ECAUSE there was no room at the Inn, Mary and 

Joseph were forced to take refuge for the night in a 
manger. A bed of dried grasses and herbs was all they 
had, and there the Babe of Bethlehem was born. 

And so, as the ageless story has been told and written 
and depicted in paintings down through the ages, a delight- 
ful pastoral tradition has entwined itself around the birth- 
day of Christ. As a result, over the centuries, plants of 
field and meadow have come to be associated with the 
wondrous Christmas tradition. 

In the pages of this issue, several feature articles describe 
them, and it is a pleasant pastime to recall those associa- 
tions with the familiar plants we grow and cherish, as 
well as those that are somewhat strange. Nonetheless, 
it is significant to note that the customs and traditions of 
Christmas and those of other great festive days throughout 
the year, are closely connected with plant lore. 

In these associations filled with sentiment and devotion, 
there is a basic human appeal—usually it is that of bestow- 
ing pleasure on others. And thereby hangs a moral. It is 
more blessed to give than to receive the keynote of 
the Christmas spirit and one that pervades the lives of 
some people every day in the year. 

What we give at Christmas or at any other time of the 
year should never be measured by its monetary value, for 
such a standard is meaningless. It may. very well be 
that a word of advice or a sprig of a plant will touch the 
heart of the recipient moxe than a costly gift or a purse. 

It is the spirit which prompts the giving that counts 
not so much what is given. Those who find time to visit 
the sick and the aged, those who offer a helping hand to 
the infirm or befriend a stranger in trouble, those who 
neither look for nor expect recognition or reward these 
are the people who have the Christmas spirit in their hearts 
the year ’round. 

For generations it has been an American custom for 
groups of people to join together in organizations in order 
to carry on their good works on a larger scale. Many 
might be cited, but I would single out the work of the 


This reproduction from an early 14th 
century manuscript in the British 
Museum is entitled, “Ladies in a 
Garden, Making Garlands.” It refers 
lo a fascinating custom that of 
making wreaths and garlands for 
festive events. Actually, these decora- 
live pieces can be traced back a thou- 
pod pone before the time of Christ in 
Egypt. Wreaths were used then on 
occasions of sacrifice, lo convey honors 
and to decorate tables. In the early 
days of the Christian era, this custom 
fell into disfavor with the Church 
fathers, but it was later revived. Cen- 
turies later, it became popular again 
for May Day celebrations, and today 
the art flourishes at Christmas-time 
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Boston Fruit and Flower Mission, whose headquarters 
are in Horticultural Hall. It was back in 1869 that a 
group of women, mindful of the cheerless places where 
many of Boston’s aged and infirm were living, decided to 
do something to bring sunshine and joy into the lives of 
these forgotten people. Contributions of money and 
delicacies for the table and flowers as well were solicited. 
As the garden club movement grew, more people were 
able to offer fruit, vegetables and flowers, which they 
ship out by rail to Boston in wicker hampers throughout 
the year. The Massachusetts Horticultural Society con- 
tributes the products of its shows, and the Fruit and Flower 
Mission, with the aid of its many volunteers, is able to 
bring its note of cheer and its message of thoughtfulness 
to hundreds of forgotten souls 
frequently. This group works 
quietly but earnestly, faithfully 
and devotedly, year in and year 
out, without fanfare or publicity. 
In our confused atomic age, 
where Social Security and Old 
Age pensions have become an 
accepted part of our way of life, 
we may be inclined to think that 
the need for such acts of consid- 
eration has diminished. However, 
such is not true, for there is no 
substitute for human kindness. 
Yet, there are many lonely 
people, among them those who 
yearn for the days when they 
probably had a garden of their 
own. No government agency can 
do the little things which mean so 
much to those who hover in the 
twilight of life. Yes, and who can 
legislate the spirit of Christmas? 
But we can live it all the year 


D. J. F. 


if we will. 








N RECEN'I hollies have taken 

the gardening public by storm. And why 
shouldn’t they receive attention after so 
many decades of neglect? They are not 
difficult to transplant, as it was once widely 
believed. Nor are they especially slow 
growing, provided proper requirements are 
met. However, pollen from male plants is 
necessary in order to insure the setting of 


years 


berries on female plants 

There are several types of hollies: the 
deciduous species, with red berries; ever- 
green kinds with either black or red fruits 
and some with yellow berries. Hollies are 
native to Europe, China, Japan and the 
United States. Irrespective of 


however, most 


Eastern 
source, important is the 
plant’s adaptability to our own gardens 

If you live in the Southeast, from east 
ern Texas to Philadelphia (except Florida 
or in the Northwest, the chances are that 
you need not be concerned about the hard 
iness of any species of holly as all usually 
survive. Evergreen species from China are 
successful as far North as southern New 
Jersey, Long Island and Cape Cod; while 
forms of the [ler crenata from Japan are 
safely grown in Boston, Rochester and 
Chicago. The American holly, 7. opaca, is 
reportedly established in much of the 
eastern United States and maritime Can 
ada, while inkberry, J. glabra, 
naturally within this range 


English Holly Is Best 

As a source of holiday decoration, Ameri 
can holly is surpassed only by English holly 
1. aquifolium, which has glossier, more spiny, 
and crinkled leaves. Berries of this latter 
type may be slightly larger, too. However, 
for most of America, J. opaca is more fre- 
quently grown, since the European species 
is not a dependable performer except in the 
Northwest, where climatic conditions are 
peculiarly suitable for this species 


occurs 


Evergreen hollies lend themselves to a 
variety of uses. The red-berried, tree-like 
forms, such as the American and Chinese 
hollies, are especially valuable. Nearly all 
named American hollies are suitable for 
specimen planting because of their sym- 
metrical habit and their capacity to set an 
attractive crop of berries 

As hedges, evergreen hollies make admi- 
rable subjects, since they withstand shearing 
well and form compact shrubs. Uniformity 
of foliage is important for the appearance of 
a hedge; therefore it is necessary that all 
plants be of one variety. Fine-textured 
foliage is most satisfactory. Certain vari- 
eties of the American holly are suggested 
for hedges, such as Hedgeholly, Clark, 
Christmas Hedge and Mrs. Santa. 
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Hollies to the Foretront 


by Robert B. Clark, Rutgers University, 


New Brunswick, New Jersey 


Other species have attributes for hedges, 
too. These include I. pernyi for a tall, nar- 
row, evergreen wall of refined texture, /. 
crenata microphylla which grows slightly 
broader and J. crenata convera that does not 
grow quite as tall. Jler cornuta, with its 
distinctively-shaped, leaves and 
compact habit, is admirable in protected 
locations in the North. Also good is the 
rarely seen, spineless 7. pedunculosa, which 
has a compact form and oftentimes a 


glossy 


yellowish-green cast. 


A form of the American 
holly collected on Cape Cod 


For an unclipped hedge one might use 
the compact form of J. glabra, which will 
withstand shade from nearly all kinds of 
trees, except that of beech and Norway 
maple. Several forms of J. crenata are so 
dwarf and slow-growing that they might be 
suitable for edging. New forms are I. 
crenata compacta, Green Island, Kingsville. 

In the foundation planting, hollies are 
not usually recommended, but there are 
available a few plants dwarf enough in type 
for this use. The compact form of inkberry 
is suitable, and so is J. crenata convera, a 
form of Japanese holly, with glossy, cup- 
shaped leaves. Each variety has unobtru- 
sive black berries when a male plant is 
placed nearby. 

The wild garden offers opportunities for 
holly planting, including the several decid- 
uous species. Besides the native black 
alder, I. verticillata, and its yellow-fruited 


form, there is the much more refined 


Asiatic species, /. serrata, with its myriad of 
smaller red berries. The possum-haw, / 
decidua, tall and arching, with light-gray 
twigs, is found in the South. An evergreen 
plant of showy fruiting habit, frequently 
grown in the South, is the yaupon, /. 
vomitoria. The small berries are so shiny 
that they actually glisten. Gardeners in the 
North use inkberry, the hardiest evergreen 
holly species, for informal situations. 

Most widely cultivated now, however, is 
the American holly. It is rapidly finding 
favor as a hardy evergreen tree even at 
elevations far above its natural haunts. It 
will survive low temperatures, provided the 
plants are not situated in an exposed posi- 
tion. As it is evergreen, it requires sufficient 
water before the ground freezes to allow 
constant loss through Winter transpiration. 
If the season has been dry, avoid watering 
too late in Summer so as not to stimulate 
the plant into late growth that will be un 
able to mature before frost. 


The Variety Merry Christmas 

Nearly all named American hollies avail- 
able today are merely selected individuals, 
propagated vegetatively, that plantsmen 
hope will fill a spot in the home garden. 

An American holly with an appropriate 
name is Merry Christmas, found near Bay- 
ville along the New Jersey coast. The 
original plant has been transplanted to the 
vicinity of Eldred, New York, an elevation 
about 1000 feet above sea level. Young 
plants of this variety readily establish 
themselves and soon are capable of setting a 
good crop of berries. The leaves are large, 
glossy and dark green in color. 

Old Heavy Berry once grew at the Hook- 
stra place in Burlington, New Jersey. It is a 
large-branched veteran, with broad, glossy, 
dark green leaves. As its name suggests, it 
produces berries in abundance. 

Beside the Magothy River (south of 
Baltimore, Maryland) grew an upright tree 
with broad, glossy, dark green foliage and 
large, slightly egg-shaped berries on long 
stalks. This plant, named Miss Helen, now 
grows on a hilltop at Towson, Maryland, 
fully exposed to Winter winds. 

From the vicinity of New Lisbon, New 
Jersey, came a holly that is known as 
Farage, a name derived from “left of 
garage” which was its position when under 
cultivation. This is a handsome, compact 
plant, with rather widespreading branches. 
The leaves are glossy, dark green, tapering 
at the base. It transplants readily, and the 
berries are numerous, glossy and well 
scattered along the branchlets. 

See page 472 
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Christmas Trees Grow from Legends 


by Alfred C. Hottes, La Jolla, California, 


A Typical Ceppo 
A ceppo is the Italian 
counterpart of a gay 
Christmas tree. It con- 
sists of a pyramid of 
wood with trinkets and 
a manger scene, or 
precepio, on each shelf. 
In bygone days, there 
was a ceppo for every 
child in most homes 
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Author of 7007 Christmas Facts and Fanctes 


Ceppos often resemble old-time what-nots. 
All scratchboard sketches drawn by the author 


(7 HEN and where did the Christmas tree originate? I shall relate the 

stories, and you can decide for yourself. 

In the far northern countries where the Winters are long and severe, 
the inhabitants in older days lived in a world surrounded by many 
spirits good and bad. And the good woodland spirits lived in the 
trees. In those ancient times, everything in Nature had its super- 
natural significance — the whispering of the branches was the murmur- 
ing of the gods, the fountains had their dryads and the mountains their 
deities. So it was natural for the Northmen to bring in these evergreen 
branches at Christmas time because, by so doing, they welcomed the 
helpful spirits. 

Even the early Romans decorated trees at the Saturnalia, a season 
of festivity at this time of year that celebrated the golden age of the 
country now known as Italy. During this period of great rejoicing, 
persons gave each other gold and silver that the year might be prosper- 
ous, lamps to symbolize brightness and sweets for felicity and pleasant 
human relationships. They brought trees into their homes, and deco- 
rated them with masks of Bacchus painted in small disks 
which oscillated in the wind and imparted fertility to the 
trees as the faces turned to them. 

In early Christian days, the apple tree was considered 
the appropriate one for Christmas, because it symbolized 
both the fall of Adam and his reclamation by the birth of 
the Babe of Bethlehem. Throughout many European 
provinces fruit-tree branches were forced into bloom for the 
Yule season. Evergreen trees were sometimes adorned with 
fruits and paper flowers to imitate the flowering fruit tree. 

At a later time, about the year 575, evergreen branches 
were forbidden as a church decoration because of their 
pagan assoviations. 

The Germans have always associated Christmas with 

childhood and the sentiments of the home. 
It is natural that a story should be told about 
Martin Luther —-a monk who left the 
church so that he could marry and have a 
happy family life. And, of him it is said that 
one night, returning home, he passed a 
shapely young fir standing in the moonlight. 
He cut it and carried it home where he hid it 
in the woodshed until he had adorned it with 
many baubles to represent fruits and with 
candles to simulate the stars. One fears that 
though this is a pretty tale it might be only 
that and not a historical one. Literature does 
record a Christmas tree in 1604 in Strass- 
burg, and it is from this reference that some 
like to date the true origin of our 
modern Christmas tree. After this 
time, the Germans had such trees in 
their homes although they were un- 

known to the French and English. 
Prince Albert, who came from 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, surprised Queen 
Victoria with a true German Christ- 
mas tree. Whatever the queen did 
and had, the English people did and 
had also. Consequently, Christmas 
trees soon became popular through- 
out Northern Europe, and spread to 
America with the migration of the 
Dutch, British and German settlers. 
Each country has its own concep- 
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tion of what constitutes a beautiful tree 
Some of us still like real trees decorated 
with sentimental objects treasured through 
the years. We like the things that children 
make with their inventive hands, and think 
that no tree can approach that which the 
children do themselves overloaded with 
associations, although it may not attain the 
standard of color or hold expensive trinkets 

You have read and seen many kinds of 
Christmas trees. In some parts of Europe, 
the trees are hung upside down from the 
An illustration herewith 


high ceilings. 


shows a tree made of wreaths of evergreens 
adorned with tiny toys, prunes, gilded nuts 
and paper cut-outs. You have, no doubt, 
heard of certain German trees which are 
really photograph galleries of relatives and 


Diego Art 
paper 


friends. Each year, the San 
Gallery 
ornaments of great intricacy and beauty 
Large living Christmas trees have become 
municipal assets, and the delightful festivi 


ties about them cement good feelings 


decorates its tree with 


The Italian Ceppo 

The Italians use a ceppo instead of a tree 
It is a pyramid of wood with shelves some- 
what like an old-fashioned what-not. On one 
shelf, a tiny manger scene is staged, the 
others are devoted to beautiful and senti 
mental objects gathered through the years 
Last year the writer decorated his ceppo 
with figures cut from Christmas cards 

In the book A Florentine Christmas of a 
Century Ago, by E. A. Tribe, the author 
describes the construction as follows :“*These 
curious pyramidal constructions of card- 
board were made on a framework of three 
or four laths, or canes, from one and a half 
to three feet high. These were crossed with 
transverse shelves of wood or cardboard 
rising to three or four stories, according to 
size, and the whole covered with colored 
paper with fringes and tufts and tassels, and 
ornamented with little gilt pine cones sym 
metrically arranged. At the top of the 
pyramid was placed a much larger gilt pine 
cone or a puppet, and along the sides of the 
pyramid Were lighted wax tapers and little 
flags of many colors. The shelves on which 
the smaller presents were placed were 
covered with moss or colored paper. The 
lowest story often contained in the center 
the cradle with the Infant Jesus in wax or 
plaster, surrounded by shepherds, saints 
and angels. The ceppi were sold already 
ornamented, but without presents; these 
were left to the choice and generosity of the 
parents and friends, who secretly brought 
to the house their contributions of toys, 
sweets and fruits.” 


A Tree for the Birds 


In Scandinavian countries, when fathers, 
mothers, children, aunts, grandmothers and 
even dogs and horses are receiving the 
blessings of food and gifts at Christmas, it is 
well to be mindful of the birds. No peasant 
of Sweden or Norway could enjoy his dinner 
until he has raised aloft a tree for the birds. 
Consequently, it is customary to erect an 
attractive pole decorated with a small tree, 


many ribbons, topped by a sheaf of wheat, 
pieces of suet and other things they are sure 
the wild birds will like. We know that the 
bluebird of happiness is one of the first 
visitors and that sometimes, even the holy 
dove comes to taste the earthly goodies. 

What are the characteristics of a goed 
tree? My answer is given by the ancient 
Ansgarius who preached to the Vikings. He 


This is the wreath tree, the bugelbaum, as 
made in Germany. A practical tree, it is 
mainly decorated with edible ornaments, such 
as prunes, nuts and cookies, lied to evergreen 
wreaths which have been placed al right angles 
and secured to a simple frame. Miniature toys 
and paper cut-outs add further embellish- 
ment to this unusual Yuletide decoration. 


said that the tree should be as high as hope 
and as wide as love and should bear the 
sign of the cross on every branch. Such is 
the fir — a tree with many legends. 

One story tells of Wilfred, a Christian 
who converted the Druids of Britain. Walk- 
ing with his converts one day he spied an 
ancient oak, an object of worship for the 
Druids. He commanded that all his men 
should set to and destroy this symbol of 
paganism. The tree was cut down and even 
the roots were removed. It was not long 
before a fir sprouted in its place, and Wil- 
fred commanded that the fir be revered as 
a symbol of Christ’s birth. 

The French and the Germans tell of 
Bonchevalier who saw a tree in the midst of 


the deep forest on Christmas Eve. It could 
not help but attract his attention because 
it was brilliantly lighted with candles, some 
standing upright while othe-s hung down. 
The wisest of his men could not interpret 
its significance, but his mother gave a 
ready explanation. “This,”’ she said, “was 
the Tree of Humanity. The candles were 


good, upright souls and bad, 


people 
dejected souls.” 


An Austrian Tale 

The Austrians relate a lovely tale ex- 
plaining why your canary bird sings so 
joyously. It seems that one Christmas Eve 
the rage of the Winter wind was driving all 
wild life to shelter. Many trees were up- 
rooted, but not the firs because their aged 
roots were firmly braced in the frozen soil. 
When these venerable trees heard the dis- 
tressed voices of the canary birds trying to 
find a haven from the wind on this tempes- 
tuous night, they welcomed the birds into 
their sheltered foliage. The birds were so 
grateful to the firs they told them that they 
would build homes in their branches and 
forever more sing their praises. Whenever 
your canary sings his sweetest, he is only 
warbling his gratitude to the firs. 

Another tree legend relates that many 
trees grew near Jesus’ manger. The honied 
fig and the sugary date gave their fruits, 
the ancient olive gave its oil, the giant oak 
its shade, but, alas, the fir had nothing to 
give. It was not large enough for shade, nor 
did it produce delieious fruits. A galaxy of 
stars realized the fir’s distress and settled 
on its branches and lighted the stable. 

Current in most parts of Germany, a 
story relates that as a poor woodcutter and 
his family were ready to retire on Christmas 
eve without their suppers, a knock came at 
the door and a tiny waif was seen shivering 
in the frosty night. The woodcutter wel- 
comed the little stranger, explaining that 
no food was available but that he could, at 
least, find warmth sleeping on the floor 
near the roaring fire. The small son and 
daughter greeted the mysterious, flaxen- 
haired boy, insisting that he use their bed 


Origin of Kriss Kringle 

The household was quiet, but 
shortly the slumber was broken by the 
sound of heavenly music. Awakening, the 
family saw that the stranger was trans- 
formed into an angel the Christkind. “I 
bring you blessing,” said the Christkind, 
“The fir outside your window is my 
emblem. Each year my helper angels 
gather trees for children.” The family then 
looked from the window where they saw a 
host of tiny angels each bearing a tree 
decorated with gifts, tinsel, nuts, candles 
and goodies. This is the story from which 
we get the name Kriss Kringle, a bestower 
of gifts. The Germans say that gifts come 
from Jesus’ representatives, heavenly chil- 
dren wearing golden crowns and tiny wings. 
This tale typifies the Biblical reference: 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of 
the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto Me.” 


soon 
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Riverland Terrace Garden Club, Charleston, S. C. 
The Hill & Dale Garden Club, Charleston, West} Virginia 


1952 Prize Winners 


FIRST 
Uniontown Flower Club, Uniontown, Pennsylvania 


SECOND 


The Aurora Garden Club, Aurora, Missouri 


THIRD 


North Canton Garden Club, North Canton, Ohio 


HONORABLE MENTION 


The Clay Hills Garden Club, Atlanta, Georgia 
Medford Garden Club, Medford, Oregon 
Richlawn Garden Club, Louisville, Kentucky 


SPECIAL MENTION 


=e 
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Chambersburg Garden Club, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


Marblehead Garden Club, 
Marblehead, Massachusetts 


Horticulture’s Garden Club 
Yearbook Contest 


VERY year at this time, the judges of 
4 Horticulture’s Garden Club Yearbook 
Contest are faced with the task of select- 
ing the winners of the current year. To 
readers of Horticulture who scan the an- 
nouncement this may appear to be an 
easy matter, but to the judges it means 
hours of reviewing yearbooks that vary 
considerably in their format and content. 
The work of the various garden clubs 
throughout the country as recorded in these 
little books is, as always, commendable and 
noteworthy. This year, more than 200 were 
entered in the contest. Each shows, in its 
own distinct way, what a group of garden- 
minded individuals is accomplishing in pro- 
moting the common cause of horticulture. 
This year, Pennsylvania takes the lead, 
with the yearbook of the Uniontown Flower 
Club scoring the points. A neat 
appearance, excellent programs, numer- 
ous and varied activities and gardening 
hints make it the first-prize winner. Second 


most 


is that of the Aurora Garden Club of 
Missouri, with its vigorous slogan, “Plant 
Missouri — Plant Aurora.” One of the most 
original in its makeup, it is enlivened with 
sketches and verses. The third winner takes 
us to North Canton, Ohio. The yearbook for 
this club is full of outstanding projects and 
many unusual programs. 

In the group of honorable mentions, 
there is the yearbook of the Clay Hills 
Garden Club, Atlanta, Georgia, commend- 
able for its attractive presentation and for 
its detailed study of annuals. The small, 
neat book of the Medford Garden Club of 
Oregon, with its helpful hints and bird 
drawings and the book of the Richlawn 
Garden Club of Kentucky, with its pad- 
like setup, most pleasing to the eye, were 
considered worthy of recognition. For its 
comprehensive programs and wealth of 
horticultural material, the Riverland Ter- 
race Garden Club of Charleston, South 
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Carolina, deserves special mention, along 
with that of the Hill and Dale Garden Club 
of Charleston, West Virginia, perhaps the 
most voluminous yearbook in the group. 

Since the yearbooks are so fascinating 
and so many details are worthy of separate 
mention, the judges and editors have de 
cided to cover these points in a special 
feature article in our January 1953 issue of 
Horticulture. It is, they feel, a loss to readers 
to let well-phrased hints, original verses, 
touches of humor, unique ideas, suggestions 
and sketches pass unmentioned. 

In the meantime, the yearbooks will be 
on display in the library of the Massachu 
setts Horticultural Society where everyone 
is welcome to look them over or study them 
carefully. In six weeks, they will be avail 
able for mailing to garden clubs all over the 
country. Simply write to Miss Dorothy 5. 
Manks, Librarian, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston, 
Mass., and she will put you on her list 








Left to right: Cavalier Garden Club, Virginia Beach, Virginia; Tulip Garden Club, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana; Medford Garden Club, Medford, Oregon; Ingomar Garden Club, Ingomar, Pennsylvania. 
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Interpreting the Spirit of Christmas 


by Flora Graves Pease, Melrose, Massachusetts 


[' YOU have the urge to get away from 
hackneyed decorations for Christmas, 
but feel that doing so will require more time 
than vou can spare, ponder some of these 
suggestions 

First, take account of stock among your 
possessions in the way of fabrics, candle- 
sticks, figurines, sources of evergreens and 
anything that might have an element of 
Christmas in its makeup. Then try to 
visualize a picture of something that spells 
Christmas which can be done quickly and 
inexpensively 

lhe fireplace mantel is an ideal place to 
arrange For this 
s, or should be, the heart of the home, 
\ second 


vour number one effort 
spot i 
unless the fire place is never usec! 
choice might be the entrance hall, or the 
dining room sideboard may offer a good 


space on 


location possibilities usually have 


wall which to hang a suitable 
fabric for and there is the 
added advantage of “table” 


figurines, candles, evergreens and whatever 


background 
space for 


additional material is used 


Use Your Handiwork 

\ start can be made with a central figure 
around which to build Christmas 
decoration. This could be of plaster, com 


your 
position or pottery. If you enjoy modelling 
or carving, there would be the added appeal 
of using your own handiwork. A colored 
print or a magazine cover with a madonna 
subject, if framed in gilt, or color, even 
glued to a wood panel, might be the nucleus 
of an arrangement of subtle charm, especi 
ally if hung against a fabric that comple 
ments it. The background is important 

Old brocade is more suitable for many 
a piece of discarded 
utilized 


interiors, but even 


rayon drapery material can be 


Pompons of white pine flank this arrangement 
weented with a spray of evergreen enonymus 


Wash and rinse it, but do not wring it out; 
then hang it dripping wet to dry straight as 
it falls. Avoid ironing to bring out the tex- 
ture of the weave. A printed silk square, 
many of which come in patterns that sug- 
gest windows in a Gothic cathedral, can be 
tied in with a mantel arrangement in which 
a madonna is the center of interest. 

No longer do we have to think only in 
terms of red and green when planning 
Christmas decorations. Actually, the choice 
of colors is wide, and it is a simple matter to 
select those which harmonize with the 
interior of the room to be used for the set- 
ting. One of the most charming arrange- 
ments I have ever seen was done in shades 
of rose, pale pink tints and ivory; yet it had 
character, and was by no means submerged 
by its surroundings. 

Although it is possible to decorate with- 
out using evergreens, they bespeak Christ- 
mas and should be a part of the composition. 
They can be ordered by mail, obtained 
locally or gathered from the evergreens in 
the garden. When must be cut 
several weeks before they are used, they 
can be stored in a shady place, out-of-doors, 
in a metal or wooden container with the 
ends of the branches in a few inches of 
water. Spray the cuttings occasionally and 
partly cover them with leaves. Although 
they may freeze solid at the base, they are 
easily thawed out with warm water. 

Euonymus fortune a vegetus, or winter- 
creeper, is attractive in Christmas arrange- 
ments if a few precautions are observed. 
Pick it before or after a freeze. It will “come 
to life” even after it seems blackened by 
severe weather. When used, it should be 
kept in water for best results. 

Hemlock is another plant that must be 
kept in water; otherwise it soon becomes a 


greens 


bunch of dry sticks. It shatters overnight in 
a dry, warm atmosphere, but will retain its 
feathery beauty, if kept moist. Yew is 
dependable, and retains its form and color. 

The low-growing native juniper found in 
pastures is particularly useful for those who 
need evergreens at Christmas. It is espe- 
cially lovely when used “‘wrong side out,” 
displaying silver, blue-green needles instead 
of the dark bronze-green which is more 
noticeable as it is seen growing. Diminutive 
juniper “trees” are charming and easily 
made. Use a glazed earthenware pot, with a 
six-inch opening, or any suitable container 
that will hold water. 


Make Your Christmas Tree 

Two or three 24-inch sprays, wrong side 
out, are inserted in the pot and fastened 
about four inches from the top with fine 
wire. Then the tree can be shaped with 
shorter pieces, using wire to hold the sprays 
together. At the base, stuff shorter pieces to 
improve the form and hold the tree firmly 
in the pot. Fill the container with water to 
within one inch of the top, and keep it at 
this level. A small piece of charcoal will 
keep the water fresh. Finally, pull out tiny 
ends of the growth to conceal the wires 
binding the tree together. These little 
“trees” will keep fresh for months. 

A favorite way to use pine for decorations 
is to make pompons of it. Pine is difficult to 
use in decorations because the twigs are 
conspicuous, but if not much else is avail- 
able, it has possibilities. The pompons are 
made by bunching many tips of the 
branches together and then fastening them 
firmly. Cut pieces of pine about nine inches 
long, and make the finished product full and 
fluffy, with no stems showing. Keep in a 
water-filled container to insure freshness. 


Lyo 


See page 4/¢< 
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A North country madonna, with fig- 
urines and sheaf of wheat for the birds 
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House Plants That Can Take It 


by Milton L. Cornell, Long Island City, New York 


F TER a first exhibition of house plants 
LAX at the 1950 International Flower 
Show, our Men’s Garden Club of New 
York decided to devote a section in the 
1951 show to variegated foliage plants. To 
act omplish this, we checked the experiences 
of our visited nurseries and 


botanical gardens and consulted catalogs 


members, 


and books on house plants. 

Our first problem was to select the useful 
house plants and those best suited to green- 
house conditions. Considerable difference of 
opinion arose because of the varying condi- 
tions in houses, apartments and even in 
individual rooms. Humidity, light and 
temperature are the important controlling 
\ north room in a steam-heated 
apartment represents the most difficult 
condition while, on the other hand, some 
houses offer well-lighted rooms which can 
be kept nearly as cool and humid as a 
greenhouse. If large trays of pebbles filled 
with water are used, and frequent syringing 
of the foliage is practiced, many rooms can 
be kept sufficiently humid. 


factors 


For Winter bloom, a south window with 
full sun is almost a necessity, except for 
African violets and a few others, but many 
plants with ornamental and decorative 
foliage will tolerate much less favorable 
conditions than one would anticipate. 


Dracaena, the Corn Plant 

My first choice among the variegated 
house plants is the dracaena, sometimes 
called the corn plant. The name means 
female dragon, and this plant comes from 
Central Africa, indicating that it likes heat. 
Dracaena sanderiana is shaped like a corn 
plant and has white striped foliage; D. 
godseffiana is a branching type with white 
or yellow, oval, spotted leaves. The hybrid 
Eugene Andre is known for its red striped 
leaves, and D. massangeana has greenish or 
yellow stripes. All benefit from a weekly 
syringing of the foliage to guard against 
red spider and to keep them clean as well 
Do not expect them to make any appreci- 
able growth through the Winter in the 
house, and they should have time to get 
acclimated indoors, for several weeks, be- 
fore the heat is turned on. 

Peperomia obtusifolia variegata can take 
a hard, dry life; it has stylish green and 
white foliage. Pandanus veitchi, or screw 
pine, from India and Malaya, is related to 
the plants from which the grass hula skirts 
are made. Its foliage is smartly lined in 
green and white, and it is fairly durable. 

The dieffenbachias produce attractive 
large leaves of mottled green and white. 
Known as “dumb cane,” the juice is sup- 
posed to affect speech temporarily, and at 
times it has been used for this purpose by 
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those initiating new studentsat Kew Gardens 
in England. Some lower leaves will drop 
during the Winter, but smaller plants can be 
added in the same pot, or the plant may be 
used as a background forlow-growing plants. 


Forms of common coleus 
are handsomely marked. 

Sansevierias are practically indestruct- 
ible, and the striped and partly-mottled 
foliage are their chief attraction, but most 
people find them dull. The trasdescantias, 
or wandering Jews, are most satisfactory, 
and they can be grown in either soil or 
water. Some of them have interestingly 
colored leaves. 

Among the decorative plants which I 
find less easy to handle are the iresines, or 
blood-leafs. There are red, green and yellow 
types which grow in either soil or water. 


When the sun shines on their leaves and 
colored stems, they are particularly decora- 
tive. Closely related to the iresines are the 
well known painted nettles, 
obtainable in a wide variety of colors and 
leaf patterns. They need sun to keep their 
color. They are also very susceptible to gas, 
and need more humidity than the average 
home affords. 


coleus, or 


Hoya carnosa, the wax plant, several 
kinds of ferns and several ivies are known 
for their variegated foliage, but they must 
have humidity of 50°) anyway. That, at 
least, is my experience. 

The crotons are a fascinating group to 
me, and gorgeous showing of 
widely-variegated and _ brightly 
foliage, especially in Florida, where they 
are used as garden plants. I can carry some 
through the Winter in the house, but I 
usually lose a few. They need a temperature 
of 80° and 80% humidity, but if they have 
good roots, and are slowly acclimated to 
the house, they will survive with attention. 


make a 
cok re 1 


Humidity Is Vital 
The chief reason that 
important for plants is that a hot, dry house 
causes leaf transpiration faster than the 
roots can replace the moisture lost. Thus 
the leaves dry out and fall. More water at 
the roots does not help, as the plants can 
not handle it. Closing a room at night, turn 
ing off the heat and giving some fresh air 
without drafts is helpful. Pans of pebbles 
filled with water are practical, the bigger 
the better. Small trays with pebbles and 
water under individual pots help some. 
Humidifying air valves on radiators, and 
pans of water on top are other measures 
There are also many electric humidifiers 
available. In fact, a fairly humid atmos- 
phere is better for the occupants of the 
house. A humidity gauge is generally a good 


humidity is so 


guide to have. 

There are different opinions about varie 
gated foliage plants. At our local show last 
Winter, I was pointing out my very best 
croton, with considerable pride, to a lady 
who seemed interested, but all I received in 
the way of appreciation was the remark: “It 
is dead, of course, isn’t it?’ Another blow 
was given by one of our members who 
specializes in cacti and succulents, both of 
which I find dull, when he said, “All vari- 
egated leaves lack chlorophyll, you know, 
and are really sick.”” On the other hand a 
recent visitor looking at my collection, said, 
“Why, you don’t need any flowers at all 
with that color and variety.” After all it is 
a question of what you like and, once 
started with variegated foliage plants, you 
may find yourself in the midst of an unex- 
pectedly fascinating new hobby. 
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The Exotic Billbergias 


by Edith Saylor Abbott, Beloit, Wisconsin 


[' your collection of house plants does 
not include at least one billbergia, you 
are missing the Spring bloom of one of the 
most exciting indoor plants. 

Billbergias are natives of Brazil and con- 
sist of numerous species. They are in the 
family of the bromeliads and are thus rel- 
atives of the pineapple and the bird-of- 
paradise. In fact, they are sometimes called 
bird-of-paradise, although that plant has 
paddle-shaped leaves and odd flowers which 
give it its name 

The foliage of billbergias is stiff, like that 
of other succulents; in some forms the 
leaves are wider than in others or are more 
recurving. Leaves can be plain green, blue- 
green, mottled, banded or silvery, depend- 
ing on the variety of plant; they are also 
somewhat saw-toothed 

The flowers of most kinds appear in the 
late Winter or Spring and are incredible in 
their brilliance of coloring. Blooms are 
large or small, depending on the species; 
but large or small, they are amazing, for on 
a drooping rose-colored stem are carried a 
pendant cluster (five on a smaller plant 
of columbine-like blossoms, with petals of 
green, bordered distinctly in blue. The sta- 
mens are yellow, the calyx is rose with blue 
edges and as if this were not enough color, 
in a final burst of enthusiasm the plant pro- 
duces, on the curve of the drooping rose- 
tinted stem, five or six flaming rose-colored 
bracts, like stiff, feather-shaped crests which 
seem a part of the flower itself and lend a 
most striking appearance. 


All Are Delightful 


The kinds of billbergia are too many to 
list here, but any one of them is delightful 
You may find them in a small-town green- 
house, or you may need to order one from 
the catalog of some dealer in rare plants. 
They are no more expensive than other 
house plants, but they may vary in price 
as well as variety. Any one of them will be 
valued either for its foliage or bloom, 
or both. 

Some are dwarfs which might do well ina 
terrarium, and one of the smaller kinds is 
said to produce a bloom stalk and then die 
away, replaced by another plant which 
springs up alongside. Some have said that 
they have had a second bloom on the same 
plant and that the first plant had not died 
until the pot was filled with new plants, as- 
suring a succession of bloom. Presumably 
a great deal depends on the size of the pot 
and the care. 

Here are a few billbergias which you may 
use to start your collection Undoubtedly 
the best known of all is Billbergia nutans, 
sometimes called Queen’s tears. It has stiff, 


narrow, silvery leaves, and its drooping 
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flower racemes consist of red bracts and 
yellow-green flowers edged with gentian 
blue. B. pyramidalis has spiny-toothed 
leaves and dense flower spikes, with bright 
red bracts and red petals tipped with violet. 

One of the most striking of all is B. 
saundersi. Its rigid, slender, erect leaves 
have small brown prickles at the edges, and 
the lemon flowers, which may appear in the 
Winter or Summer, are edged with gentian 











| Billbergia nutans, one of the easiest to grow 
of unusual house plants, will surprise you in 
the dead of Winter with showy, drooping 
flower clusters. The red bracts, the odiew- 
green petals lined with blue and the golden 
anthers, are a gay and colorful combination. 


blue. It is a native of Brazil, and was im- 
ported to this country by Wilson Saunders 
about 1869. The billbergia that flowers the 
most freely is a hybrid form of B. speciosa. 
It has broad leaves that are bright green 
above and gray beneath. Flowers appear in 
clusters, and the delightful florets have 
orange-tipped anthers. 

The care of billbergias is so simple that 
the most inexperienced window-gardener 
will have no difficulty in following the few 
rules. In fact, they are treated much like 
any other succulents. Although they are of 
tropical origin, they do not benefit from 
baking in the hot sun of Summer though 
they need some sunlight. 

Give them pot room so that new plants 
may have space to spring up about the 
base. Even the smaller kinds need a six- or 
seven-inch pot, at least. 


Do not drown their roots with water and, 
in Winter, give them very little water, 
washing the leaves free of dust by tipping 
the pot or placing a piece of plastic material 
or wax paper over the soil to prevent the 
earth from becoming drenched during the 
washing process. 

In spite of loud cries of rage from florists 
who have never tried it and who say it 
blocks drainage, the drain hole in the pot 
should be covered with a flat piece of ma- 
terial like part of the bottom of a broken 
flower pot. A square of rubber matting 
(corrugated stair tread rubber) is just the 
thing. And put the flat side down. It does 
not decay before the plant needs re- 
potting; it cannot make the pot water- 
tight, but it drains only clear water, not 
mud, making a cleaner saucer or window 
sill and keeping the soil inside for the plant 
to use. Does it occur to you how much soil 
the plant loses through a wrongly stopped 
drain hole? 


Drainage Is Impertant 


The “handful of pebbles”’ so often advo- 
cated for the hole-less pot does not do the 
drainage job at all. The rocks displace just 
that much soil, and water can seur in 
pebbles as well as anywhere else. The se- 
cret, if there is no drainage hole, is in know- 
ing just how much water to put in and 
never making a mistake. You can find out 
exactly what amount a certain size pot of 
soil will take by experimenting before you 
pot the plant with another pot and soil you 
can throw away. Thea stick to the amount 
rigidly. This is a point more plant-lovers 
should learn, this and covering the drain 
hole, and it is especially important with 
billbergias. 

If you can manage it, put one in blue or 
purple (deep shades) pottery. You will see 
why, when the lovely rose bracts appear. 

The soil should be about the same as for 
other succulents some coarse sand, a 
handful of peat and some good loam and 
leaf mold. If you do not know how to get 
peat and leaf mold, have your greenhouse 
man sell you a little mixed soil. The bill- 
bergias do not want too much sand. Soil for 
sansevieria will do nicely; also, tempera- 
tures required for sansevieria or cacti are 
about right for billbergias. They cannot 
stand too much cold; room temperatures 
suit them well. 

Toward Spring give the plant a little 
more water as it shows signs of aetivity. 
When the bloomstalk appears, de not let it 
suffer for water, but do not flood it. 

Its care is easy, and you will enjoy own- 
ing one billbergia, or several, after you have 
seen the bloom, particularly, and generally 
because it has graceful, attractive foliage. 
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Plants in the Life of Christ 


by Harold N. Moldenke, Yonkers, New York, Author of Plants of the Bible 


T CHRISTMAS time our thoughts naturally gravitate to 
the Child of Bethlehem, and, if we are botanically or hor- 
ticulturally inclined, it is inevitable that we should think also at 
this time of the flowers and plants associated with His life and 
with the lives of those most intimately associated with Him 
during His ministry on earth. From this starting-point, our 
thoughts will probably travel 
on to the many kinds of plants 
used in the celebration of 
Christmas in various lands 
throughout the ages. 
That Jesus knew and loved 
plants and flowers we know 
from the many times that He 
spoke of them in His sermons, 
and this was only natural, for 
He lived mostly in the open 
country among plain and or- 
tillers 
in whose daily 


dinary peasant people 
of the soil 
lives the plants of the region 
played a large and important 
part. 

In His sermons He spoke of 
the “‘lilies of the field,”” now re- 
garded as having been Ane- 
mone coronaria; the “mustard,” 
Brassica nigra; the “husks,” 
Ceratonia siliqua and the fig, 
Ficus carica. He spoke of the 
“vine,” Vitis vinifera; “‘this- 
tles,” Silybum marianum and 
“bramble bushes,” Rubus sanc- 
tus. The “manna” to which 
He once referred is believed to 
have been Lecanora esculenta 





and related species of lichens. 
The “hedge” of which He 
speaks was made, in all prob- 
ability, of Rhamnus palaestina, 
and the “reed”’ to which He 
compared John the Baptist 
was Arundo donar. The oil of 
which He spoke was made 


As His life drew to its ineffably tragic close, a crown of thorns 
was made from the pliable stems of Paliurus spina-christi and 
forced down over His brow, a mock sceptre of Typha angustata 
if we may believe Rubens and other early Italian painters — was 
placed in His hands, and the juice of “gall,” Citrullus colocynthis, 
was placed on a long stem of dhura, Sorghum vulgare var. durra, 

and given Him to drink. After 
His death, His body was em- 
balmed with myrrh, Commi- 
phora myrrha, and aloes, Aloe 
succotrina, and then wrapped 
in shrouds of linen, made from 
Linum usitatissimum. In Po- 
land the seeptre in Jesus’ hand 
during His trial is usually rep- 
resented as having been the 
leek, Allium porrum. 

Myrrh was brought to the 
infant Jesus by the Wise Men, 
and with it they offered Him 
frankincense, Boswellia thur- 
ifera. 

In many legends and tradi- 
tions following, various plants 
are mentioned which never 
grew in Palestine in Jesus’ 
time. They are, therefore, not 
Bible plants. This does not, 
however, detract from the 
beauty of the symbolism and 
stories nor from popular in- 
terest in them. 

A lovely old legend tells us 
that a young shepherdess saw 
the Wise Men on their way 
with their precious gifts. Not 
having anything herself to 
offer, she wept bitterly. An 
angel appeared and waved his 
hand over her. Immediately 
where her tear drops had fallen 
there appeared lovely white 
Christmas-toses, Helleborus ni- 

75 ger, each with a glowing cen- 


from olives, Olea europaea. His 
“thorns” were in some cases 
Zizyphus spina-christi, in other 
cases Centaurea calcitrapa and 
(. iberica. In His censuring of 


7 ua 
This famous engraving by Martin Schongauer, taken from Plants of 
the Bible, depicts the flight of Joseph and Mary and the infant Jesus 
into Egypt to escape the soldiers of Herod. A date palm, Phoenix dac- 
tylifera, bent down its head as they passed to permit them to feast on 
its fruits. The other plants shown are Dracaena ombel, not a Bible plant, 
and Our Lady’s thistle, Si/ybum marianum, near the donkey's head. 


tral crown of golden stamens. 
She picked these joyfully and 
brought them to the infant 
child, who, seeing them, smiled 
and touched them with His 
tiny fingers. As He touched 


the Pharisees, He spoke of 
mint, Mentha longifolia, anise, 
Anethum graveolens, cummin, Cuminum cyminum, and rue, 
Ruta graveolens. Several times He spoke of the grass that clothes 
the fields. The “tares’’ of His famous parable were darnel-grass, 
Lolium temulentum, and His “sycamine”’ tree was Morus nigra 

On the occasion of Jesus’ triumphant entry into Jerusalem tle 
crowds about Him carried and waved palm leaves. These were 
from the date, Phoenix dactylifera. The barley loaves which fig- 
ured in one of His miracles were made from Hordeum distichon 
and several related species. The “corn field’’ through which He 
passed with His disciples one Sabbath day was a field of wheat, 
Triticum aestivum, and the “sycomore” which Zacchaeus climbed 
in order to see Him was Ficus sycomorus. The “spikenard” with 
which Mary Magdalene anointed His feet was Nardostachys 
jatamanasi from the Himalayas. 
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them, their pristine whiteness 
became tinged with purplish-pink, as we see in the flowers today. 

Another legend tells us that the straw on which Mary lay, 
when she gave birth to Jesus, was made of the dried stems of 
Galium verum, whose tiny yellow flowers simulate the golden 
star that heralded His birth. Hence this plant has for centuries 
been known as “Our Lady’s bedstraw,”’ and has been widely used 
in England and elsewhere in Christmas celebrations. 

In France a legend says that the straw on which Jesus lay in 
the manger was esparcet or cockshead, Onobrychis viciafolia, 
widely cultivated in Europe as a forage plant. On His birth, it 
suddenly opened all its flowers and formed a pale-pink wreath 
about His head. For this reason the plant is now called “sainfoin” 
or “saintfoin,” that is, “holy hay” in that country and “holy 

See page 471 
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Garlands That re Sell 


NE of the important events of the New England Farm and 

Garden Association is its Annual Christmas Greens Sale. 
Since 1918, the Association, whose purpose it is to sell the home- 
made products of the farm people of New England, has been 
taking over Horticultural Hall in Boston in mid-December for 
this outstanding project. By now, the Sale has become a well- 
known fixture — one which may well be described as a blend of 
unique artistry and plain hard work, with all the cozy overtones 
of the village quilting bee. 

Every year, 200 volunteers assemble to work on the greens. 
Certain to appear are many of the old timers, several of whom 
manage in spite of arthritis and demanding grandchildren. How- 
ever, additional hands are always needed to complete the wreaths 
and garlands made by the women of rural New England and to 
serve the customers. This year, the Christmas Sale has been 
scheduled for December 11th and 12th. 

Perhaps no other sale of Christmas greens in this entire country 
is organized like that of the New England Farm and Garden As- 
sociation. Months ahead, our members make numerous trips to 
places where the wreaths are made in order to advise the women 
about design, arrangement and construction. 


Notes on sketches 


Our Association, dedicated 
tries, enables people who live i 
small earnings by means of uti 
crafts of the fireside. In addit 
England girls who could not o 

Many human interest stori 
women who use great skill and 
and in making them into the v 
and sprays that are in such g 
group in New Hampshire gets 
complish their work as a team 
I know is that of a woman who 
she harnesses to her mastiff. § 
when she collects the greens, ar 

From all over America and t 
fascinating leaves, seed pods, co 
decorate the seasonal pieces. 
state, and others are silvered, « 
paint. Among the ornamental 


1. A Della Robbia wreath featuring gourds, kum- 
quats, crab apples, silvered cones and artificial 
grapes. 2. A door swag with three large cones, sprays 
of umbrella pine and fir, heavily dusted with silver 
paint. 3. Green and gold magnolia leaves, large 
acorns and red and gilt balls made of newspaper 
decorate this wreath. 4. Large gilded cones against 
a background of blue spruce, combined with mag- 
nolia leaves. 5. A tiny wreath with apples and 
small cones painted white, edged with red. 6. A 
lotus pod surrounded by large acorns and sprays 
of wheat, accentuated with gilded magnolia leaves. 
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16. A kissing ball of yew-covered wire 
hoops; crab apples hang within the 
circle and mistletoe below. 


Theresa I. Cunningham 
England Farm and Garden Association 


e€ promotion of home indus- 
country to supplement their 
g their skill in the arts and 
ye give scholarships to New 
ise complete their education. 
uld be told about the farm 
Inuity in gathering the greens 
s and garlands, centerpieces 
demand by the public. One 
her from time to time to ac- 
haps the most unusual story 
contrived a small cart which 
akes him into the woodland 
b transports them home. 

pics as well, many kinds of 
grasses and herbs are used to 
e are used in their natural 
Ided, or swashed with white 
erials used to embellish the 


Xe 


greens are the seed pods of lotus, poppies, honey locust and tropi- 
cal plants. Coconut husks, Hawaiian roses and the cones of the 
sequoia and Carolina and Western pines are prime favorites 
among the customers. Sometimes the larger cones are cut in 
sections to make attractive rosettes of several sizes. 

Among the broad-leaved evergreens, leucothoe, mahonia, ever- 
green euonymus and the popular hollies are widely used. The 
crinkly-leaved English holly, both the green and variegated 
forms, with its large, showy berries, is shipped from the North- 
west. Pale gray eucalyptus leaves on rosy stems, from Georgia, 
pittosporum branches and magnolia leaves from the South and 
dried grasses from the New England hills —all are combined with 
the same superb skill. Other materials used include teasel, 
heather, acorns, fresh fruits, kumquats, crab apples, berries of 
various kinds, including blue juniper and red pyracantha, and 
artificial fruits of many kinds. 

Although conventional designs continue to be popular, many 
modern adaptations show widespread appeal. But whatever one’s 
tastes or needs, the Christmas Sale of the Association can always 
satisfy them with its wide variety of decorative pieces. 


7. A swag accentuated with red ribbon, artificial snow balls and 
cones. 8. A long swag combining artificial green grapes, large 
cones, magnolia leaves and gilded milkweed pods. 9. This tabl: 
centerpiece, sprayed in silver tones, features large cones as 
candle holders and gilded magnolia leaves. 10. Cones, lotus pods 
and magnolia leaves pleasingly arranged. 11. Yew combined 
with fir, lacquered love apples, cones and bayberry make up this 
composition. 12. A tiny wreath decorated with kumquats. 13 
Large cones combined with long-needled pine, lotus pods and 
gilded magnolia leaves. 14. A wedding wreath, artificial white 
snow balls and white holly berries were arranged before the 
wreath was sprayed with white paint. 15. Another distinctive swag. 
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THE GLORY OF THE POINSETTIA 
LIES NOT IN ITS FLOWERS. BUT IN ITS BRACTS 


FOLIAGE 
LEAF 


NECTARY 
GLAND 


Poinsettia 
Flower of Mystery 


by Arthur Harmount Graves, Wallingford, Connecticut 


N DECEMBER, 1945, I wrote an article 

for Plants and Gardens, the Brooklyn 
Botanic Garden serial, entitled ‘‘Poinset- 
tia: Mystery Flower.” Now, 
later, Lam glad to have the opportunity to 
correct any false impressions I may have 
given in that article and also to add some 
further information 

First, before going into the nature of the 
“mystery,” I shall describe the botanical 
characteristics of this peculiar flower. It is 


seven Vears 


by no means a flower of the ordinary, 
orthedox sort, with sepals, petals, stamens 
and pistil in regular sequence and arrange- 
ment. The true flowers of the poinsettia are 
the small greenish structures in the center of 
the rosette of bright, flaming red bracts or 
floral leaves. These true flowers are strange 
indeed. A hollow, green, globular structure, 
with a circular opening at the top, the whole 
like a teapot without a lid, contains the 
“flowers.”’ A single stamen is a flower, and 
several of these flowers are borne within the 
hollow structure along with a pistillate, or 
“female,”’ flower. (Fig. 1.) These two kinds 
of unisexual flowers do not protrude at the 
same time from the cup, or “cyathium,” 
as it is technically called; this feature is 
evidently a device to insure cross-fertiliza- 
tion. The structure appearing on the out 
side of the cyathium and resembiing an 
ugly mouth contains nectar which serves to 
attract insects, and even small birds in the 
tropics. So much for the true flowers 

The glory, however, of the poinsettia 
rests in its bright red floral bracts, large, 
crimson (or in some variations, cream color 
or pink) leaves radially arranged about the 
flowers. These, it is evident, serve also to 
attract the attention of birds or insects. It 
is these brilliantly-colored leaves that have 
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given the poinsettia its widespread and 
increasing popularity as a Christmas plant. 
In fact, in Central America, where it is said 
to be native, the plant is called “Flor de 
Pascua,” or “Christmas flower” or simply 
“Pascua.” Its time of flowering coincides 
nicely with the Christmas season. 

Dr. Joel R. Poinsett, United States 
Minister to Mexico, saw this plant in 1828, 
and brought it to the United States for 
cultivation. Hence, it received the name 
poinsettia in his honor, but it had earlier 
been labelled Euphorbia pulcherrima, and 
since there is no valid reason why a new 
genus should be made, the older name is 
now generally accepted among botanists. 

So much for the flowers. Now we come to 
the “mystery.’’ What is the native home of 
the poinsettia? In other words, where does 
it grow wild, without the tender care of the 
gardener? I have searched literature, and 
find only secant descriptions of its native 
habitat. Dr Paul Standley in his new Flora 
of Guatemala says: “Tt seems to be uncertain 
where the poinsettia is native, and in 
Central America it usually is confined to 
hedges and gardens. However, we have 
found it in several departments of Guate- 
mala, . . in localities where it appeared 
to be a native plant, remote from any 
dwelling, and in places where it seemed im- 
probable that any dwelling had ever been. 
It was growing in rather dense forest in 
quebradas (ravines), on very steep, rocky 
banks or cliffs, and this may be its native 
habitat. It is, of course, possible, but not 
very probable, that the plant had been 
introduced by birds, or that it had been 
planted about some former shrine, but this 


seems unlikely.” 


One German authority says that it grows 
in “feuchten, schattigen Standorten,” and 
then one sees, in his mind’s eye, colonies of 
the plants flaunting their brilliant leafy 
rosettes with unrestrained abandon. 

In my former article in Plants 
Gardens, I inserted a plea for visitors to 
Mexico to bear this problem of the native 
habitat of the poinsettia in mind and send 
me any further information. It was only a 
few weeks later that my sister, while on an 
auto trip from Mexico City to Acapulco, 
saw the plant on the bank of a dry arroyo 
near the road, but far from any houses and, 
therefore, apparently wild. The plant was 
about six feet high and in full bloom at the 
time (Feb., 1946). Professor A. J. Sharp of 
the University of Tennessee wrote me in 
January, 1947, that he saw it growing wild, 
he thought, in the virgin forests of Sierra 
Madre del Sur along the trail from Mapas- 
tepec to Liquidambar, Chiapas, Mexico, 
and Sr. Ephrain Hernandez of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation in Mexico City writes 
that he saw it growing wild in Guerrero. 


and 


Plant Without a Home 

In view of these partly indecisive state- 
ments the suggestion has been made, by 
some authorities, that the poinsettia is a 
cultigen, that is, a plant “with no deter- 
mined nativity, presumably originating (in 
the form in which we know it) under 
domestication.”’ Although several of these 
euphorbia relatives have similar characters, 
such as Euphorbia marginata, snow-on-the- 
mountain, whose leaves are rimmed with 
white, and the common spurge, Euphorbia 
cyparissias, whose yellow-green floral bracts 
make some little show, one would think that 
such a large modification from these lowly 
plants to the form we see in the gorgeous 
poinsettia can hardly have arisen full 
fledged in cultivation. 

Nevertheless, it is true that evidently a 
flair for variation exists within the species 
itself. We have already mentioned the pink 
and cream-white varieties. There is also a 
double variety in which the growing points 
giving rise to the flowers do not stop, but 
continue to form new flowers and bracts for 
many months. 


The Mystery Ends 

As this article was being prepared, we 
received a letter from Dr. Eizi Matuda of 
the Herbario Nacional, Instituto de 
Biologia, Chapultepec, Mexico, D.F. Dr. 
Matnda states that there is no doubt that 
the plant is a native of Mexico, with a 
rather wide distribution from the central 
part of Mexico to Chiapas, and that it 
grows in wet, rocky ravines, with the 
faculty of resisting drought in dry seasons. 

So ends the “‘mystery.”” Yet we should 
like someone to describe the habitat in more 
detail, giving, of course, the geographic 
locality, and naming the companion species, 
noting the light and shade requirements, the 
soil, including moisture conditions, the 
altitude, and finally, if possible, obtaining 
a photograph of the plants and the sur- 
rounding terrain. 
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Thrills tor the Beekeeper 


by Constance M. Carr, New York City 


HOME without a garden is only half 

a home, and a garden without bees is 
less than half a garden! Without bees we 
would not have the glorious host of blos- 
soms that grace our garden paths and fill 
our homes with gaiety and fragrance. In- 
deed, this pollinating service is of untold 
value to orchardists and gardeners. 

Have you ever thought of having a 
colony of bees tucked away in a corner of 
your garden? If so, let that thought rest a 
moment and explore the possibilities of the 
joy that will be yours when you have 
decided to buy your first package of bees. 
Yes, bees do come by the package and by 
the pound — 5000 to the pound! 


How to Start a Hive 

Just how does one begin to be a bee- 
keeper? The first step is to buy your bees. 
You will need three pounds to begin with 
and a Queen who will come in a little wire 
cage of her own. Of course, you can start 
with four or even five pounds of bees, but 
three pounds is an excellent starter package 
for a beginner. Bees are ordered in the early 
Spring or even in Winter for delivery in 
Spring, early or late, depending on where 
you live. In the South you start very early 
and the farther North you go the later you 
start; in Northern Maine or in Canada, for 
instance, you can begin early in May. 

Before your bees arrive, be sure to have 
their home ready for them; this is impor- 
tant. A hive body furnished with 10 frames 
filled with sheets of wax or drawn comb is 
necessary. The hive body is called the brood 
chamber which rests on a floor board with a 
slightly-raised rim on three sides; hence the 
bees come and go along the fourth side or 
front of the hive. The brood chamber has a 
tight-fitting cover telescoping the top. 


An inside cover is also a necessity. This 
is a thin, accurately-fitting piece of wood, 
with or without a contraption called a bee- 
escape in the center. The brood chamber 
needs an upper story later when the honey 
flow starts, which is furnished exactly as 
the one below, but it may be either full 
depth or half depth. Actually, the half 
depth, called a shallow super, is excellent 
and much easier to lift when full than the 
deep super which weighs at least 75 pounds 
when full of honey! The rest of the equip- 
ment needed is as follows: a hive tool which 
to a beekeeper is what a can opener is to a 
housewife; a good veil which is your secur- 
ily against stings; a smoker, the second 
size is a good investment in peace of mind, 
because it stays alight longer and gives a 
grand volume of smoke just when you need 
it most, and that is when you feel a wee bit 
scared after you have done something in a 
hurry and irritated your pets. They simply 
cannot tolerate being hustled, and they will 
let you know this in no uncertain way. Then 
it is that smoke, enough of it, will quell any 
riot! Gloves, nice long ones that reach to the 
elbow are a luxury for the first vear, but 
you will soon find you can discard them. 


Useful References 

There are several charming and inexpen- 
sive books on bees, written for the begin- 
ner, but the best advice that can be given 
is to get a copy of The A. B.C. & X.Y. Z. 
of Beekeeping by A. I. Root and enjoy its 
1000 pages during the Winter before your 
bees arrive; then have at hand one of the 
short works, such as Starting Right with 
Bees, by H. G. Rowe, because when your 
little imps decide to do something you are 
not quite prepared for them to do, you will 
not have time to find out why and what to 


do about it among those 1000 pages of 
Root’s book, but will welcome speedier help 
in your emergency from the shorter work. 
If you are fortunate in having near you a 
good beekeeper, you can gain first-hand 
knowledge easily and perhaps painlessly, 
but you will lose a lot of fun in not finding 
out everything for yourself and discovering 
that working with and among bees is one of 
the happiest, most satisfying of hobbies. 


Threefold Reward 

Exactly why is it so rewarding? First of 
all, it is a hobby that can be enjoyed by 
young or old, by men or women, and you 
may pursue it as the veriest amateur or the 
greatest scientist. Secondly, you will 
derive from it pleasure and profit, and be 
enriched in spirit and in knowledge 
Thirdly, you will gain self-control, because 
one must not be irritable when working 
with bees; they won't tolerate hastiness 
and your punishment for temper will be 
swift and sharp. Your life will be enlarged 
with new vistas of knowledge about the 
habits of bees, their astonishing community 
life, their acquaintance with air condition- 
ing, their mathematical precision in build- 
ing their combs, their amazing habits of 
work and their co-operation with you, if 
you will co-operate with them and not try, 
in any way, to coerce them. Last but not 
least it is not an expensive hobby, provided 
you are content to start in a small way and 
grow gradually as knowledge and skill in- 
crease; then your bees will pay for them 
selves over and over again. You and your 
family will have honey in abundance, 
Nature's most delectable sweet. Your first 
three pounds of bees can produce three 
hundred pounds of honey in a year — that 
is two for you and one for themselves. 








Left to right: old-time bee skep; hive tool, hive body, smoker and veil; assembled hives 
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and the time 


How few of us 


DECEMBER already 

of the Winter landscape! 
think in terms of color in the Winter gar 
Somehow, through everyday asso 
ciations, we, in northern places, have come 
to think of Winter as dismal, dreary, bar 
Lately, I have been thinking 
“new” form of gardening that 
called, ““Winter gardening out 
“gardening for Winter color and 
interest." And how bountiful nature is 
with her plant materials. Consider first 
the wealth of evergreens, both those of 
forest and field, and the broadleaf kinds, 
like rhododendrons, box, mahonias, hollies 
Properly placed, 


den. 


ren, colorless 
about a 
might be 


doors” or 


piceis and 
how attractive they can be throughout the 
long Winter. Then there are the plants 
that hold their berries and are not gener- 
ally eaten by the birds the bitter 
sweet vines, the sea buckthorn and the bar 
Trees and shrubs 


euonymus. 


berries, to name a few. 
with colored bark are also high on the list. 
Have you ever placed the red-stemmed 
red-osier dogwood next to the yellow 
stemmed golden-twig dogwood? A striking 
combination consists of the red-osier dog- 
wood against a deep green evergreen or its 
golden-twig relative to one of the 
evergreens with yellowish leaves. Bar 
berries, which hold their red berries through 
the Winter, can be effectively situated 
in front of evergreens to give accent and 
Winter Birch, with familiar 
white bark, is a picture of delight when con- 
trasted against a dark brown house. On and 
a challenge to the imagina- 
any month, 


close 


color. its 


on it goes 


tion. There is no season, nor 


without its special charm and beauty. 


I HAVE often wondered what it would be 
like to live in a part of the world where 
people seldom see snow. That white mantle 
that covers the cold parts of the world in 
Winter is, to me, Nature’s camouflage for 
the concealment of the barrenness of the 
dormant time of the year. And what is 
more, the snow serves as a protective cover 
in our garden against the damage of wind 
and sun to frozen plants. Then, too, it 
makes for bracing air and for Winter sports, 
and by enveloping the landscape, it pro 
vides a medium by which we see our world 
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in an atmosphere filled with imagery. What 
would Christmas be without snow? In New 
England we do not like a green Christmas. 
MOST people who enjoy reading do not 
have the slightest notion of the ramifica- 
tions that may result from an author's un- 
dertaking the task of writing any book. 
Having recently corresponded with Dr. 
Harold N. Moldenke, author of that superb 
book, Plants of the Bible, I was surprised to 


Common thyme pictured here, together with 
sweet woodruff and groundsel, are believed 
to be the plants used in the bed in 
the Manger in which Mary slept. 


avenues of interest he 
12 


learn how many 
opened up. Since he began his research 
years ago, he has been consulted 

churches of all denominations and by theo- 
logians working on two new versions of the 
Bible. One garden club is interested in the 
idea of wallpaper made with Bible plant de- 
signs. Another garden club is interested in 
developing gardens of Bible plants around 
churches. Educational institutions, church 
organizations interested in raising funds, 
motion picture producers and other scholars 
have approached the author for various 
kinds of advice. Were he to undertake all 
the projects proposed it would take a life 
span to do all this fascinating work on 
Bible plants alone 


by 


house- 
and 


THESE are the days when many 
wives are busy exchanging 
making batches of Christmas cookies. I 
have never made and, 
in fact, I don’t know how to cook, nor do I 
intend to learn. But I know when things 
taste good, and I am always curious to 
know what makes them so. Some people 
don't like the flavor of caraway and cumin 
seed, but I think it’s good. Others say that 
most cooks use too many raisins and too 
much citron, lemon and orange peel, nuts 
and other things in their cookies, but that 
is what makes them rich and flavorsome. 
Furthermore, the use of fruit makes the 
cookies taste better long after Christmas, 
and I think that’s the time to enjoy Christ- 
mas cookies anyway. If we ate a little less 
during the holidays we would all feel better 
the week after. 


recipes 


Christmas cookies, 


HURRYING along Broad Street in Phila- 
delphia one Sunday morning in November 
to attend the Philadelphia Orchid Show 
in the Girard Trust Cora Exchange Bank 
there, I crossed the threshold of that gen- 
erously proportioned building in the wake 
of two small boys who came to an abrupt 
standstill with the blurted comment, * 
they’re all orchids!” And so they were 
all cultivated plants, as resplendent repre- 
sentatives of this varied genus from so 
many tropical origins. Arranged  spa- 
ciously and with discriminating taste in 
tiered displays at eye level, the fresh, flam- 
boyant flowers were a credit to all those 
showing them. A knot of assorted people 
near three fat columns denoted something 
different, however. And sure enough, no 
exotic blooms were there, only four black 
and white photographs; a meager, potted 
plant; a long, green bean floating in the 
fluid of a stoppered glass tube; a dozen 
bundles of chocolate-colored sticks; some 
pinky sugar, swirling horn-of-plenty style 
from a large can on its side, and a surround- 
ing sweetness cloying the atmosphere. 
Fascinated for many moments by this 
graphic story of the vanilla plant — which 
is an orchid — I stood on the pedestal of 
one of the columns to read its message 
better. Nature and science cooperate in 
Tahiti, Mexico, Madagascar and Java to 
foster the plant from a straggling slip 
to several months of curing the green 
beans in the sun where they finally turn a 
glossy, rich, mahogany brown and begin to 
give forth that peculiarly haunting aroma 
we know as vanilla. Much studied, too were 
visual explanations of raising orchids from 
seed and the proper way to grow an orchid 
plant in the house, the latter eliciting the 
passing pronouncement: “Well, we will 
simply have to take ours apart and start 
all over. That is all there is to it!’ Also 
many flower arrangements, choice water 
colors, Reichenbachia prints and exquisite 
delineations of the tenuous-type of South 
China orchids grown by Dr. William W. 
Cadbury in Canton contributed much 
toward making this a most distinguished 
show by the Southeastern Orchid Society 
of Pennsylvania. 
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New Gardening Dictionary* 


For MANY years we have been in need of a 

new gardening encyclopedia. Both the 
British “Nicholson” and the American “Bailey” 
are a full generation out of date. We are, there- 
fore, much indebted to the Royal Horticultural 
Society for undertaking to fill the need. 

The new work is a mine of information on 
garden plants and their care. In classification 
and nomenclature it is conservative, and follows 
Syllabus der Pflanzenfamilien; 7te 
auflage, 1909— the International Rules of 
Botanical Nomenclature, and the findings of the 
Paris Horticultural Conference of 1932. Although 
the text has been completely revised and _ re- 
written, it follows the style of Nicholson's llust- 
rated Dictionary of Gardening on which it is based. 


Engler's 


Perhaps the most successful part of the whole, 
complex undertaking is the description and depic- 
tion of the plants. To begin with, the work is 
intended for gardeners (who do not usually own 
compound microscopes), and the descriptions are 
consequently based on features that are easily 
recognized. Only a man with a wide knowledge 
and great love of plants and of gardening could 
have written with such skill, and Lord Aber- 
conway's introductory tribute fittingly praises 
Mr. Chittenden as a gardener and plantsman 
with “a greater knowledge of the cultivated 
plants of the world than any other man living.” 

Pictures and text supplement each other in a 
more intimate way than is often achieved, a 
result to which several elements contributed. For 
one thing, all the illustrations were made espe- 
cially for this work, and were planned as essen- 
tial supplements to the text, not as semi-decora- 
tive details. A staff of good botanical artists 
made the line drawings. This medium was a 
happy selection, for it allows the artists to depict 
the features of each plant which are most impor- 
tant for identification 


For the Professionals 

Conditions (and therefore practices 
different in England and America that readers 
will naturally ask how useful an English en- 
cyclopedia will be in this country. It should be 
very useful to the people for whom it is intended. 
For this is not a work for the average home 
gardener. It is for the professionals and other 
skilled plantsmen and for the libraries which 
serve them. It was planned for use in America as 
well as in Europe, and many articles give a more 
comprehensive account of variations in culture 
than has ever been done before. 


are so 


In scope and organization the Dictionary has 
some excellent features. As one would expect, 
many articles were contributed by specialists, 
and all are signed. Definitions of botanical and 
horticultural terms are included in the main 
alphabet (a great improvement over our own 
“Bailey’’), and references between related articles 
are well organized and clearly marked 

Unfortunately, there are also a number of 
glaring weaknesses. The articles on diseases and 
pests need pictures of the insects and types of 
The articles on gardening 


injuries general 


processes are uneven in quality, as if the editor 
had assumed that all his readers would know 
such fundamentals. For example, under “Prun- 
ing’ we have a seven-line definition but no work- 
ing instructions, no explanation of its basis in 
and effect on habits ot plant growth, no illustra- 
tions of methods or tools; furthermore, there is 
no reference to the article called “Root-pruning.”’ 

American readers, accustomed to Bailey's 
generous references to other literature, will wish 
that this new Dictionary had a more adequate 
bibliography. The list given in the introduction is 
limited to general works, available in research 
libraries. To be sure, references are given faith- 
fully in the text to Curtis’s Botanical Magazine, 
but sets of Curtis are not common, and it alone 
is an inadequate source of basic information 

It is surprising that a comprehensive ency- 
clopedia of gardening should omit the history 
and biography of its subject. Yet there is no 
article under the heading “History,” and biog- 
raphies appear incidentally as birth and death 
dates for men commemorated by plant names. 


War Interferes 

Though we recognize and regret these flaws in 
a basically good work, our judgment must, in 
fairness, take into full account the great handi- 
caps under which it was prepared. The writer of 
the preface and Lord Aberconway, the president 
of the Royal Horticultural Society, in his fore- 
word, outlined the progress of the work. Shortly 
after Mr. Chittenden had begun his editorial 
work in 1939, World War II broke out, and 
normal life in England was completely disrupted. 
He moved to a small town, taking with him some 
essential equipment; there he carried on, handi- 
capped by the lack of a good research library 
and an herbarium, and cut off from all but a few 
of his specialist-consultants. Yet under the con- 
ditions of active warfare he managed, before his 
death, to complete three quarters of the work. 

Fortunately, the horticultural part of the 
Dictionary suffered least from these handicaps, 
due to the extensive personal knowledge of the 
editor and his associates. His chief problems — 
and most serious errors were botanical, since 
lack of library and herbarium facilities made it 
impossible to check names and descriptions or 
to amend, according to late authorities. When, at 
his death, new editors took over, they found so 
much of the text printed or in page-proof that 
little revision was possible 

The foreword announces plans for a fifth (sup- 
plementary) volume, which will include correc- 
tions of the main text, descriptions of new plants 
and lists of recommended varieties. It is planned 
to revise this volume from time to time. 


D.S.M 


*The Royal Horticultural Society. Dictionary 
of Gardening: a Practical and Scientific Encyclo- 
pedia of Horticulture; edited by Fred J. Chitten- 
den assisted by specialists. New York: Oxford 
University Press. 4 volumes, illustrations, 4to. 
$55.00 





PLANT BUYER’S GUIDE 
Epwin F. Srerrex, Editor 

Special Christmas Offer for November and December 1952 — Price reduced from 
$7.50 to $5.95. Gift wrapping if requested. 

How often have you wanted some particular shrub, tree, perennial, annual or bulb 
and not known where to buy it? Here under one pair of covers is the complete and 
authoritative listing of all types of plant material with each listed by sources. 





$5.95 





An Ideal Dollar Gift... 


For Your Gardening Friends 


| The Gardener’s Almanac 


By E. I. Farrincton 

The greatest merit of this handy little book 
is that it serves as a reminder of the garden 
chores that we must not overlook if we are to 
have flourishing gardens. Concise in form, it 
nevertheless includes pertinent information 
about the culture of flowers, vegetables and 
fruits. Trees, shrubs, and lawn care are not 
overlooked and the uses of insecticides, fungi 
cides and herbicides are given proper em 
phasis. Furthermore the various parts of the 
country have been carefully considered so 
that the book is adaptable everywhere. Here 
is a sound garden book on “‘what to do” and 
“when to do it.” 

Order from: Book Department, HOR- 
TICULTURE, 300 Massachusetts Ave., 
Boston 15, Mass. Only $1.00 postpaid. 
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Brings Christmas cheer now .... And garden 
know-how all year long. Every gardener on 
your list will be glad you thought of the per- 
| fect gift, a whole year of intelligent, inform- 
|ative reading. Special Christmas rates are 
still in effect. 

For 1 One-Year Subscription $2.50. Each 
additional One-Year Gift Subscription $2.25. 
Your own Renewal Subscription may be in- 
cluded. 

HORTICULTURE: 

Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Please send HORTICULTURE to 
friend: 

(Please Print) 


| this 


Name . 
New 
Address . ay 
Renewal 
My gift card to read from 
My Name 
Address 
Enclosed is in payment of 
Gift Subscriptions 





iS YOUR HUSBAND PROUD 
OF HIS LAWN? 


Usually it’s the man of the house who 
is charged with maintaining the lawn. 


WHY NOT GIVE HIM 


Your Guide to a Greener Lawn 
by Geoffrey S. Cornish 

This new booklet of 64 pages is jam-packed 

with practical information, and it is especially 

written for the home gardener by one of the 

nation's leading authorities. 


75 cents postpaid. 


Order Today from: 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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BIRD FEEDER 


The ideal Christmas Gift for that 
friend who is interested in feeding 
the Birds. Feed them well this winter 
and they will keep your garden 
insect free next summer. ALL RED- 
WOOD and RED CEDAR, two sides 
of hopper are of glass for readily 
checking food supply. Hold 114 Ibs. 
mixed feed. Removable roof for 
easy refilling. $2.75 ea. postpaid. 


WEE BIRD LORE PRODUCTS 
Lisle, Ilinois 
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Te “Time To Apply 
BURNETT'S BURLAP 


Best Grade—Close Weave 
Heavy 10-0z. Natural Calcutta 
Burlap in bolts of approximately 
100 yards. 

Width Price per Yard 
36 in. 45¢ 
40 in. 48¢ 
45 in. 52¢ 
48 in. 58¢ 
54 in. 63¢ 
60 in. 67¢ 
72 in. 74¢ 
NOTE: For quantities less than 100 
yds., add 2c per yd. to above prices 
All prices, F.0.B., New York City 
BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Dept. C 92 CHAMBERS ST. 
New York 7, N. Y. Barclay 7-6138 











TREE WORK 
Pruning Feeding 
Big Tree Moving 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 
WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


As 7-4204-4205 BROOKLINE, MASS 








Buy U.S. 
SAVINGS 
BONDS 


A New Elm 
From page 450 


young tree are approximately of the same 
development and size from tip to base. 
The older tree develops roughly parallel, 
wall-like sides to form a stately, upright 
column of foliage, in marked contrast to 
the vase, or fountain shape, of the Ameri- 
can elm. The Augustine Ascending Elm 
shows a more vigorous growth, stouter 
twigs and larger, more deeply-toothed 
leaves than the American elm. It bears 
no seed, has neat and compact root habits, 
a strong anchorage and sturdy trunk. 

Dr. J. C. Carter, Chief Pathologist of 
the Illinois Natural History Survey, has 
succeeded in getting grafts from trees 
diseased with phloem necrosis to “take” 
on young potted Augustine Ascending 
Elms, and the trees to continue alive. Dr. 
Roger Swingle, Senior Pathologist of the 
U.S. Bureau of Plant Industry, reported 
to the association that “the Augustine 
Ascending Elm is susceptible to Dutch elm 
disease.” But experiments similar to those 
of Dr. Swingle’s are being performed using 
grafts from stricken elm. 

For further information about this new 
elm tree, members should write to the 
\ugustine Ascending Elm Research Asso- 
ciation, 932 East 50th St., Chicago 15, IIl. 

Joun C. Weston, Jr., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Orchard Rodents 


URING Fall, Winter and early Spring, 

young fruit trees in orchards are sub- 
ject to injury by field mice and rabbits. 
Generally, the damage is great enough to 
warrant protection of all young trees the 
first few years after transplanting. 

Field mice build surface runways be- 
neath the ground cover and feed mainly 
just above or below the surface of the 
ground: In mature orchards, the proper use 
of poison bait is usually the most effective 
mouse control. For both young and old 
orchards, much can be accomplished in 
controlling field mice by clearing away 
grass, weeds and litter from the base of 
the tree. 

Tree trunk wrappers properly placed and 
maintained give good protection against 
field mice. If wire wrappers are used, they 
must have meshes small enough to keep the 
mice out. Wrappers are not generally used 
after a tree is eight years old. 

Yearly inspections for the presence of 
mice are important. Runways on the top of 
the ground will be found if mice are present, 
along with small openings going into the soil. 

The only safe way to prevent rabbits 
from gnawing the bark of the trunks of 
voung fruit trees is to wrap the base of the 
tree trunks from the ground to a height of 
about 18 to 20 inches. Where branches are 
less than 18 inches above the soil, the wrap- 
pers should include both trunk and 
branches. 

Wrapping materials which are used in- 
clude poultry wire, window screen wire, 
hardware cloth, wire netting, newspapers 





and gunny sacks. These wraps may remain 
on the tree trunks during both Winter and 
Summer for two or three years without 
doing injury to the tree trunk. 

Where rabbits or field mice have gnawed 
the bark of the tree trunks practically all 
the way round but have not peeled it to the 
wood except in spots here and there, ap- 
plications of grafting wax will prevent dry- 
ing and assist in healing the wounds. 

Ropert Browne... 
Columbia, Mo. 


Featherbeds and Thistledown 


HE farmer who is struggling to get rid 

of the thistles in his fields can thank the 
kindness of a Scotch minister’s congregation 
for his weeds. The law of cause and effect, 
in this instance, begins with the bed that 
the minister brought with him when he 
came to this country sometime in the early 
1700's. According to a letter written by the 
farmer-botanist, John Bartram, to Philip 
Miller, one of his correspondents in London, 
the Scotch thistle by that time — June 16, 
1758 —- had become a “very troublesome 
weed along our sea-coast.”” 

The good Scotch minister, believing that 
he was coming to a barbarous country, ap- 
parently was determined to sleep comfor- 
tably after the troublesome days that he 
anticipated, for he brought with him his own 
bed filled with thistledown. We do not 
know, but it seems likely that a loving 
mother may have had a hand in sending her 
son off to a new world with the best bed 
that the homeland could supply. 

However, the good women of his new 
parish were slightly offended that their new 
minister should bring his own bed, thereby 
insinuating that he expected their beds to 
be inferior. They were in the habit of using 
the softest and finest of feathers, of which 
they had a great abundance. Bartram’s let- 
ter says, “the inhabitants soon turned out 
the thistledown and filled the bed with 
feathers.”’ But, he tells us, in turning out 
the down, they also turned out the seeds 
that were contained in the down. “The seeds 
coming up, filled that part of the country 
with thistles.”” 

Whether the minister appreciated the 
solicitude of the good women, or not, we 
have no way of knowing. Perhaps a bed 
stuffed with thistledown is far superior to 
one stuffed with feathers. Probably no one 
in this country can tell, for unlike the thrifty 
Scotch, Americans apparently never have 
found any use for thistles. They have been 
pests from the time of their introduction. 
How much better for every farmer of the 
past two hundred years, if those meddle- 
some parishioners had permitted the min- 
ister to repose every night on his thistle- 
down bed brought from his homeland. 

It may be unwise in many instances, as 
it assuredly was in this, to be certain that 
our ways are best, and that foreign customs, 
such as stuffing a bed with thistledown, 
should be supplanted by stuffing it with 
feathers Lenore E, Tuompson 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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The Colorful Viburnums NEW! the distinguished righ that keeps on giving! 


WONDER how many of us recognize imagine od real ; you LIVING ROOM 
and can name the different species of our ; 
native viburnums. Unfortunately, we take rok TERRACE 
for granted these beautiful shrubs which 


spread themselves so generously through 
our New England fields and woods. 


In the states East of the Mississippi, the 
viburnums are represented by 14 species, 
which incidentally, belong to the honey- 
suckle family. All of them spread more or 
less flattened cymes of white flowers in the 
late Spring, followed later by berries or 
drupes of many different sizes and forms, 


which besides being ornamental are eagerly | x “5 B ; 
gobbled by the robins and catbirds. AUTOMATIC FEATURES - SURE RESULTS! widens” high 
Beautiful enough to stand alone on a i Maney mo se eta Se 9 = GROW gorgeous flowers or plants —any season 
lawn is the sweet viburnum, or nannyberry, - open and close « Electric light for illumination » —any weather! Exotic orchids, — = 
Viburnum lentago. Its name appears in Luxurious redwood and aluminum frame « AC or sean ay og w~ pe 
DC electric bottom heat « er seeds, tubers, etc. Perfect gift at Christmas 

or any time! Ideal for children or hobbyists. 


“tow Te Do Wonders With Your Terrace Greenhouse by Nenk Bornes 

















many of the nurserymen’s catalogs. In rich, 
moist soil, it grows from Georgia far to the 
North, sometimes attaining the height of a 
tree. Its sweet, bluish-black berries are 
edible. This is also true of the black haw or 
stag-bush, Viburnum prunifolium. As its 
name indicates, its leaves suggest those of 


the plum tree. 
Pink Berries Turn Blue cuutivars Ea | e ° 
iy 9: //* Ero Frost & Higgins Co. 


The withe-rod, Viburnum cassinoides, has PY ’ 
pink berries which turn a deep blue as they ‘ 09, : The Care of Trees since 1896 
age. The arrow-wood, Viburnum dentatum, . e@ Landscaping 
is a smooth, gray shrub, once used by the it g , ESHELMA, “6 Big Tree Moving 

; Rare Trees and Shrubs 


¥ 

Indians for making arrows. 19 Light St., 2, Md. e 
@ Pruning Bracing & Cabling 
au 

















Another native of our northern woods is || 

the hobble-bush, Viburnum alnifolium. A Weston Nurseries, Inc. Cavity Work Spraying 

root from New Hampshire was given to me gives you quality stock Aero-fertile Tree Feeding 

several years ago, and seems to be happy Send for our 1952 catalog 

Frankiand St., Hopkinton, Mass. AR 5-1410 

two rows of flowers in its irregular clusters. Brown & Winter Sts., Weston 93, Mass. 20 Mill Street Arlington, Mass. 
. Hopkinton 2011 WEllesley 5-3431 

(round the outer circle are showy, sham 

flowers, which draw the attention of the aes anaes 

bees to the inner circle of fertile flowers. Its 

unpoetic name of hobble-bush comes from GROW CRISPY CRESS 

its eurious habit of growth. Because it 

occasionally sends its straggling branches ON YOUR WINDOW SILL 

downwards forming a loop on the ground, 

it can easily trip the unwary traveler who 

presumably hobbles away with injured feel- 

ings. The flowers are very striking, and 

even more so are the coral red berries that 

make the shrub more attractive in Septem- 

ber than in May. 


I t speak of two otl “ik were 
must speak o o other viburnums, Adds Zest to Salads, Sandwiches, etc. 


because I enjoy them so much in our own 
™ > ; > 7 > Now — grow this dalicious seasoning gee on 
garden, V. sieboldi and V. carlesi. J your own windowsill without soil! Simply scatter 
sieboldi came originally from Japan. It daye you'll have tantalising harvest git AY FOR HALF A CENTURY 
grows from eight to 10 feet tall, and its cue ca mal Piove arg hee ie —. etc. _ Wilson's O. K. PLANT SPRAY has withstood 
coarse, glossy leaves turn a beautiful shade AV5715R, 4 pkgs. only $1.00. Breck’s pays the the test of time and, after 50 years, is still 
in the Autumn. Its flowers and berries are postage ofc ~~ ea “Knocking ‘em dead” at the same old stand. 
outstanding. I use it as a screen. V’. carlesi wenn SINCE ie! Write for FREE IMytrae SAFE NICOTINE SPRAY 
has blossom clusters somewhat like the - Brevk’s Wilson's O.K. PLANT 
mayflower in color, and of a most delicious ; ' trol of soft, bodied, Ao ae hom 
fragrance 251 Breck Building, BOSTON 10, Mass. Azaleas to Orchids to Zinnias. Pleasant odor for 
agre . use on indoor plants. 


When we realize that the viburnums are 1 Gal...$3.50 @ 5 Gals... $13.50 


unusually free from diseases and insect Invest in 


pests, we must agree that they are valuable, 
native shrubs for the garden. ° 
Rem D.Guw We S- Savings Bonds 
N. E. Wild Flower Preservation Society ; 


growing in our woods. The hobble-bush has 
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ANY GROWING CONDITION IS YOURS 


2 yre cted 
GREENHOUSE 


Ideal for back yard gar- 
dens. Ezyrected Green 
houses are economical 
attractive, and easy to 
erect. Made of redwood 
and aluminum-~-no rust 
no rot. Variety of types 
and sizes to fit your 
space. Shipped in fabri- 
cated sections, including 
GREENHOUSE glass, ready to assemble 
COMPANY 


on your foundations 

FREE CATALOG 
On mtQuesT 

1518 W. ROSEDALE FORT WORTH, TEX 

DISTINCTIVE 


FENCING 


Ab PLAN 


CHECK -R BOARD 
FENCING CO 
1204 E£. Washington 
Lane, wn, 
Philadelphia 38, Pa. 





SEND FOR FREE SAMPLES 
PERFECT GARDEN LABELS 


Lead pencil markings 
permanent 
reliable. Mil 


Satistactory 


Really 
lons in 
use. Beautiful gray 
green color blends with 
garden picture 

¢ es: for Border 
Garden. Show 


also Tie-on 


Rox k 

Garden 

and Pot Labels 
HOWARD HAMMITT 

13 Lewis St., Hartford 3, Conn. 

DEALERS PLEASE INQUIRE 














DUTCH HYBRID . 


™ 

AMARYLLIS 
. LUDWIG STRAIN 
Free folder listing 50 named varieties of 
these FABULOUS creations as well as 
three varieties of LYCORIS bulbs, 
EASTER LILY bulbs and hardy lily 

bulbs 
JOHNSON BROS 

P. O. Box 463 Bound Brook, N. J. 





THE WORLD'S FINEST ROSES 


Write for illustrated 
catalog of OREGON GROWN <j 
ROSES . . . in full color. 


N. VAN HEVELINGEN caowers 


A CHRISTMAS SUGGESTION 
Corsage Kit $2.69 


ARRANGERS' SUPPLIES 
Send for illustrated leaflet and 

supply list with samples 

M. N. Follansbee 
30 Heather St., 


Dept. 47 
Beverly, Mass. 
— 


——~ 
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hese youthful gardeners of Jersey City, New Jersey, are proud to have had their — taken 


with their _ -winning flowers at a recent show. Although only two years old, t 
nave succeeded in cleaning up and beautifying dozens of city back yards. The project, 


(;ardeners 


1e Back Yard 


launched by public officials and civic organizations, has aroused keen interest in the community. 


Pilgrimage to Mexico City 

The Pilgrimage to Mexico City, an annual 
project of the Texas Garden Clubs, Inc., has been 
scheduled for February 6-16. Many private 
gardens and homes will be opened for the occa- 
sion, and Cuernavaca, Tasco and Xochimilco 
will be included in the sightseeing. 

Garden club members and friends interested in 
the tour may write to Mrs. Ben G. Oneal, 2201 
Miramar 5St., Club Estates, Wichita 
Falls, Texas, for literature and reservations. 


Country 


Class in Herb Study 

A course in the study of herbs is now being 
conducted at the Worcester Natural History 
Museum, 12 State Street, Worcester, Mass., on 
the first and third Tuesdays of the month, from 
7-9 P.M. Ben Charles Harris, Curator of Eco- 
nomic Botany at the Museum and author of 

Better Health With Culinary Herbs,” is in 
charge of the instruction. The culture, uses and 
values of herbs are discussed. In the Spring there 
will be field trips to observe the various herbs 
studied. The classes are free. 


Garden Club Federation 

The 24th annual meeting of the Garden Club 
Federation of Massachusetts was held at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, on October 17. The 
occasion also marked the 25th anniversary of the 
Federation. Among the luncheon speakers were 
Mrs. G. C. Spillers, president of the National 
Council of State Garden Clubs, Mrs. Margaret 
Motley, first president of the Federation, Mrs. 
Robert M. Bowen, past president of the Federa- 
tion, and Edward I. Farrington, past executive 
secretary of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. Special awards for horticultural achieve- 
ment went to Miss Bernice Billings, Miss Eliza- 
beth C. Jenkins, John E. Rice, the Cambridge 
Plant Club and the Trustees of Public Reserva- 
tions. The Garden Club of Harwich and the 
Garden Club of Swampscott received awards of 


merit 


Tour of Scottish Gardens 

Some of Scotland's most beautiful gardens will 
be visited in the forthcoming 1953 Tour of Scot- 
tish Gardens, sponsored by the Scottish Garden 
Committee of the National Trust for Scotland 
The tour, scheduled for May 7-13, will take the 
form of a cruise along the west coast, where some 
of the most noteworthy gardens could only be 
reached otherwise by long and tedious journeys 
Among the gardens to be visited are Stonefield, 
Inverewe, Colonsay and Brodick 

Further information may be obtained by 
writing to the National Trust for Scotland, 5 
Charlotte Square, Edinburgh 
for applications is March 31 


The closing date 


New Nurserymen’s President 

At the 77th Annual Convention of the Ameri- 
ean Association of Nurserymen held recently in 
Detroit, Peter Cascio of West Hartford, Conn., 
was elected president. Mr. Cascio, who operates 
a well-known nursery in West Hartford, has 
served as vice president and director of the 
Association and as president of the National 
Landscape Nurserymen’s Association and the 
Connecticut Horticultural Society 


Memorial to Margaret Barnes 

As a tribute to Mrs. Margaret Barnes, na- 
tionally-known horticulturist and landscape de- 
signer, who died last October, friends are joining 
in establishing a lasting memorial that will perpet- 
uate her lifetime interests and efforts in further- 
ing horticulture. The memorial, which has not yet 
taken form, may consist of a civic planting where 
plant lovers may go to study plant material. 
This will be in conjunction with Mrs. Barnes’ 
comprehensive horticultural library, which will 
also be made available for public use. Anyone 
wishing to take part in the memorial may get 
in touch with Mrs. A. L ape Kenzie, 60 Glendale 
Road, Belmont, Mass., : Belmont 5-3220. 
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Bible Plants 


From page 461 


clover” in England. Another traditional 
story is that the manger was filled with 
galium, but Mary’s own bed was composed 
of thyme, Thymus vulgaris, woodruff, As- 
perula odorata, and groundsel, Senecio vul- 
garis. Beautifully flowered bushes are said 
to have sprung up in commemoration of the 
event, at the well where Mary washed the 
baby’s swaddling clothes. The star which 
pointed out His place of birth is commem- 
orated in the “‘star-of-Bethlehem,” Orni- 
thogalum.umbellatum, the same plant re- 
ferred to as “doves’ dung” in the Old 
Testament. 

In Mexico we hear the legend of the poor 
little waif who had no gift to bring to the 
cathedral on one Christmas Eve. In despair, 
she picked a lowly wayside weed and laid it 
on a lonely roadside altar as she prayed, 
and, lo, it turned into the first flaming red 
poinsettia bloom, Poinsettia pulcherrima 
a plant still called there “flor de Noche- 
buena,” or the “flower of the Nativity.” 

Students of anthropology and folklore 
have long pointed out that when Christian- 
ity spread from land to land, and from 
nation to nation, its early missionaries soon 
discovered that it was far easier not to at- 
tempt to eliminate entirely all the customs 
and rites of the pagan religions which they 
were attempting to supplant. Rather, it was 
deemed advisable to take over and adopt 
such of these as were not incompatible with 
their own faith. This happened many times 


with flowers and plants. lvy was a plant 
dedicated to Bacchus, the holly and the 
Yule log were associated with early Druid 
rites, yet all three soon were used in Chris- 
tian festivals in England. Plants that had 
hitherto been sacred to or dedicated to 
Venus, or to her Scandinavian counterpart, 
Freya, or to some other great female divin- 
ity, now became associated with Mary, 
mother of Jesus, as were those formerly 
associated with Juno, Diana and the Teu- 
tonic Hulda and Bertha. Thor and Odin 
gave place to Saint John and Saint Chris- 
topher in popular folklore. Heathen temples 
were gradually transformed into Christian 
churches, and the traditions associated with 
the heathen deities were transferred to the 
saints of the conquering church. 

A German tradition tells us that the Holy 
Family in its flight once passed through a 
forest. All the trees bent their heads in 
adoration as the little procession passed by, 
except the aspen or poplar, which held it- 
self aloof and would not do obeisance. The 
infant Jesus looked upon the stubborn tree 
reprovingly, whereupon it was overcome 
with shame and trembling. It has not since 
then ceased its trembling. Near the city of 
On, in lower Egypt, there was for many 
years a massive fig tree under which the 
Holy Family is said to have rested. A 
Bavarian tradition makes this tree a hazel. 

And so, at Christmas time, we think of 
Jesus — the Man of Peace — and the many 
plants and flowers associated with Him and 
His ministry on earth. May our own love of 
flowers stimulate and inspire us to work 
more ardently for peace in the world. 
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SUBSCRIPTION BLANK 


HORTICULTURE @ Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
Enclosed find $2.50 for one year's subscription (12 issues) to HORTI- 


$2.50 A YEAR FOR U.S. AND CANADA — FOREIGN $3.50 
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aluminum 
greenhouses 


_(tialdor 


All styles — small or large — for home or 
commercial use. Prices from $278.25. Write 


for illustrated brochure 18. 


WALDOR GREENHOUSES 
SALEM, MASS. 


l BOX 188-L 


December 1952 


Tomorrow's greenhouse - today! 
The best greenhouses — the best 
values! ALL-ALUMINUM no 
rot, rust, or termites! Easily erected 
most modern design. Extendable 
to meet future needs. 
LOWEST freight costs 
LOWEST erection costs 
LOWEST maintenance costs 
TEN-YEAR WARRANTY! 




















The BEST greenhouses available 
— ANYWHERE! 
Pm = oe oe ee ee ee ee es ee ee ee ee so oe oe oe ol 








WALPOLE 
POST AND RAIL FENCE 


f 
Old-fashioned 2, 3, or 4 rail style as 
low as 33 cents per ft. for complete 
fence. Easy to erect and can be 
shipped anywhere. Screen, Picket, 
and Hurdle styles also. Send for 
catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 
WOODWORKERS 


767 EAST ST., (Rte. 27) WALPOLE, MASS. 


Makers of Cedar Fences, Garden 
Too! Houses, Outdoor Furniture 


STASSEN AMAZING HOLLAND 


AMARYLLIS 


BLOOM IN 6 TO 8 WEEKS 


Rich colors — flowers 8 inches across perfect 
form. Pot in daylight — grow like magic 
each day — giant bulbs. 


MAKE UNUSUAL XMAS GIFTS 


Rich Red $3.75 each 3 for $10.00 
Pure White $4. oo each | 3 } for $10.75 


ROYAL DUTCH AMARYLLIS 
Not prepared, bloom later at normal time 
Otherwise equal in every way to early 


blooming variety. 
Vivid Red $2.50 each 3 for $7.00 


Snow White $3. 00 each 3 for $8.50 
AMERICAN HYBRID 
AMARYLLIS 


Popularly priced, unusual colors — mixed. 
50c each 3 for $1.35 — 12 for $5.00 


All orders postpaid — alli guaranteed to bloom 


STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS Inc. 


Dept. 14 ROSLYN HEIGHTS, N. Y. 




















HOW TO ATTRACT BIRDS 


A post card will bring Folder C showing how 
to bring the birds to your garden with 
and foods, tested success 
»ver forty years. Give some 
complete 


easy it is 
inexpensive feeders 
fully om the for 
friend a Christmas ——- Station 
with seeds and cake only $1.25. Read THE 
6 RULES FOR AT reat TING WILD BIRDs. 
2087 Perry Rd., 


HOWES BIRD ATTRACTORS Worwalk, Conn 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon request, 
lists seeds of the less usual species, alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and the 
like 

REX D. PEARCE 
Dept. B New Jersey 








Moorestown 


The Preferred Hotel in 


NEW YORK 


- At Times Square. 

Pt =Walking distance to 

Uae everything worthwhile. 
1400 Rooms, each with 
private bath, shower. 


SPECIAL RATES 
FOR SERVICE MEN 


LINCOLN 


44th to 45th Sts. at 8th Av. 





COMPLETE TREE SERVICE 


Phone 
DE 3-3317 
WA 5-4270) 


25 Eastern Ave Dedham, Mass. 











YEW LILY CATALOG— 


Complete listing of Lilies for Fall and Spring 
planting. Send for your copy today. 


Vd Mare fared 


Box 38-H 


Boring, Oregon 
Oe. 


AMAZING 
HOBBY AND 
BUSINESS 


w authent 


MINIATURE NURSERY CLUB OF AMERICA 
Dept. 14-0 Box 18696, Rimpau Ste. Les Angeles 19, Californie 


Hollies to the Forefront 
From page avi 


Many years ago, a distinctive holly was 
brought under cultivation by the Rev. 
Andrew Wilson on St. Mary’s Island off 
Osterville, Cape Cod. This holly is ap- 
propriately called St. Mary. Young plants 
of this variety grow upright, with ascending 
short branches, and the foliage is glossy 
but somewhat paler than the above men- 
tioned sorts. The berries are very shiny and 
crowded on the branchlets. 

A novelty for protected locations in 
Northern gardens is the spineless variety, 
East Palatka, discovered by Dr. H. Harold 
Hume and friends in a dooryard of a village 
by that name in Florida. This plant is of 
open habit and scarcely resembles a holly, 
for the leaves are virtually spineless, pale 
green though glossy, and not as firm as the 
northern form. The berries are reported to 
be very abundant each year in the South. It 
is doubtful if this variety will consistently 
withstand climatic conditions as far North 
as coastal New Long Island and 
Cape Cod. 

The foregoing American hollies are but a 
few of the named sorts available at present. 
They are, however, among the very best 
hollies for their qualities as superior plants, 
but not necessarily for their ability to set 
berries in abundance 


Jersey, 


Planting Techniques 

Balling and burlapping are indispensable 
transplanting. Some nurserymen 
have modified this practice by growing 
hollies in wire “baskets” and, when trans- 
planting, they set the basket holding the 
plant in the hole without disturbing the 
The wire rusts away while the 


when 


fibrous roots. 
plant is becoming established. 

The technique of transplanting requires 
an adequate hole at least as deep as the ball, 
and for best results half again as wide across. 
For instance, if the ball is two feet wide, the 
ole should be three feet An ample 
supply of leafmold from oak or other “slow 
decomposing” types of litter should be 
used. This material must be packed firmly 
about the roots to avoid air spaces. At the 
surface of the ground, a shallow trench 
needs to be left around the plant to receive 
liberal amounts of water during dry perieds. 
Judgment in watering is the best rule. 

In planting American holly, which in a 
couple of decades will attain a spread ap- 
proaching 20 feet, a distance of 25 feet be- 
tween specimens is not excessive. Too fre- 
quently we are inclined to plant thickly; 
then, when the time comes for our we ll in- 
tended thinning, we are unable, or dis 
inclined, to get the job done. So it is wise to 
allow sufficient space for maximum devel- 
opment from the start, interplanting with 
suitable low-growing material or protecting 
the young plants with stakes or wire. Once 
established, the young hollies ought to be 
properly mulched to conserve moisture. 

Within a very few years, the young plants 
will be supplying sprays for holiday decora- 
tion provided there are adequate staminate 
that is, or pollen-bearing) plants 


across. 


male, 


close by. Pollination is effected by bees 
when the inconspicuous greenish flowers are 
in bloom — during the latter part of May 
in the latitude of New York City. The berry 
crop depends primarily upon favorable 
weather conditions at this critical period. 
In case there are no known male plants in 
the vicinity, branches from pollen-bearing 
trees may be cut and placed in a milk 
bottle or similar receptable underneath the 
pistillate (female) plants. 

Holly responds favorably to judicious 
pruning. Branchlets up to two feet in 
length may be taken prior to the holiday 
season. The effect during the subsequent 
growing season will be to force the plant 
into more compact growth. This process 
practiced moderately each year, or gener- 
ally over the entire plant every several 
years, will prove beneficial, since it will help 
to keep the tree in scale. 

At Rutgers University, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey, a five-acre holly arboretum has 
been established recently. The purpose of 
this collection is to study variations among 
all hardy hollies. Tests are also being made 
on nutritional requirements and other 
cultural practices. This arboretum has 
received the encouragement and cooperation 
of the Holly Society of America. 


Interpreting Christmas 
From page 458 


Do not overlook the possibility of mul 
lein for Christmas decorations. It has 
beauty of texture and color and is long-last- 
rosette” is kept in a 
it is not without 


that can 


ing if the end of the “ 
little water. Even if dry, 
charm. Moreover, it is something 
be picked with a clear conscience. 
Our native, trailing evergreens are fast 
disappearing in woodlands, and the public 
is urged not to pick them. To this list I 
would add bayberry and red-berried black 
alder. I have seen too migrating 
bluebirds and robins feeding on bayberries 
during migration in early Spring. As for red 
alder berries, they last only a short time 
even when coddled with water, before los 
ing their brilliancy and turning black. 
red berries might be 


many 


Substitutes for 
acorns, which are plentiful. Insert small 
screw eyes in the base of each acorn, dip 
them in quick-drying red enamel and hang 
in rows on steel knitting needles or on stiff 
When finished, they 
bunched by stringing on flexible wire 


wire to dry. can be 
ready 
Small, 
round red buttons or discarded beads are 


Horse chest- 


to add a gay note to evergreens. 


also good berry substitutes. 
nuts can be colored to appear as exotic 
“grapes” if colored fruity 

enamelled in red, they become 
The rich red fruits of some of the flowering 
crabs may be safely kept until needed for 


shades; or 
“apples.” 


Christmas decoration by sealing them dry 
in jars, and then storing them in the refrig- 


erator until needed. 
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Can You Top This? 
Dear Editor—Have 
that is nine feet tall? 
ured that height on last October 7, 
reaching toward 9!5 


you ever seen a Peace rose 
\ plant in my garden meas 
and its top 
growing-shoots were feet 
at least. The snapshot shown here was taken 
when my plant was only 8) 4 feet high 

Peace has been my favorite rose since I bought 
this plant six years ago. I now have 200 rose 
plants, representing about 180 different varieties 
I like Peace because of the color, size and texture 
of its blossoms, its vigor, its large, glossy leaves 
and its resistance to mildew and black spot. I 
eace is 
the one which comes through the cleanest. This 
tall plant is also close to the house where the air 
circulation is not very good and where one would 


spray all my roses for these diseases, but I 


expect diseases to be worse. 

All the hybrid teas in my garden grow to ex- 
ceptional heights. I attribute it to the use of cow 
manure and to the sea air from the nearby ocean 
At the time the picture of Peace was taken, my 
rose Mission Bells was eight feet tall with a 
lovely blossom at its very tip. I prune my roses 
back to two feet, but with the Peace I cut away 
only the Winterkilled and diseased parts 

Mary Mackey 
Salem, Mass 


Sources Desired 
Dear Editor—I am anxious to find a source for 
Tilia petiolaris and Mespilus germanicaand I am 
wondering if any of your readers have been suc- 
cessful in obtaining these plants in recent years 
—Paut A. Hartzeci 
Emmaus, Pa 


To Inspire and Teach 

Dear Editor — We have a very young Garden 
Study Group that stages shows that are non- 
competitive, but purely educational and inspira 
tional. As we work together on exhibits and do 
not compete, our displays are meant to teach, 
give ideas and spread inspiration. Do you know 
of other garden clubs with a similar aim? If so, 
we would like to exchange ideas. 

One of our exhibits at our August show was 
directed against unscrupulous traveling salesmen 
who attempt to sell peach trees and boxwood to 
unsuspecting dwellers in the snow belt where 
temperatures drop to 30 and even 50 below zero 

Mansorte MARDER 
Portville, N. Y. 
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Camellia Show Dates 
North Charleston, 


S. C. 


St. Simons Island, 


Ga 
Panama City, Fla 
Cordele, Ga 
Abbeville, La 
Slidell, La 


Summerville, 5.¢ 
Tyler, Tex 

Waycross, Ga 
Orlando, Fla 


Fla 


Ga 


Pensaccla, 
Savannah, 
Lafayette, La 
Covington, La 
Fla 


Tallahassee, 


Jan 


Jan. 3-4 


Jan. 9 


Jan. 10 
Jan. 10-11 
Jan. 10-11 
Jan. 10-11 
Jan. 10-11 
Jan. 11 


Jan. 16-17 
Jan. 17 


Jan. 17-18 
Jan. 17-18 
Jan. 17-18 
17-18 


Jan. 17-18 


Hattiesburg, Miss. Jan. 17-18 


Beaumont, Tex 
Georgetown, 5.¢ 
Savannah, Ga 


Beaufort, 5.¢ 


Dothan, Ala 
Biloxi, Miss 
Boston, Mass 


Americus, Ga 


17-18 
17-18 
17-18 


Jan 
Jan 
Jan 


Jan. 22 


Jan. 22 
Jan. 


Jan 


North Charleston, Ji 


a € 
Greenville, Ala 
Jacksonville, Fla 
Pensacola, Fla 
Sumter, 5. C 
Moultrie, 
Thomasville, Ga 
Shreveport, La 
Moncks Corner, 

B.%. 


Ga 


Charleston, S. C. 


Guyton, Ga 
Mobile, Ala 


Bessemer, Ala 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Augusta, Ga. 
Perry, Ga 
Gainesville, Fla 
Columbus, Ga 
Jackson, Miss. 
Shreveport, La 
Columbia, S. C 
San Diego, Calif 
Macon, Ga 

San Jose, Calif. 
Sacramento, ( 
Greenville, S. C. 
New York, N. ¥ 
Berkeley, ¢ 


Dallas, Tex 
Norfolk, Va 


alif 


Jan. 24-25 
Jan. 24-25 


Jan. 31- 


Feb. 1 


Jan. $1- 


Feb. 1 


Jan. § 


Feb 


Feb 
Feb 
Feb 
Feb 


14-15 
14-15 
14-15 
14-15 


Feb. 18-19 
Feb. 21-22 
Feb 21-22 


Mar. | 


‘alif. Mar. 


Mar. 7-8 
Mar. 12 
Mar. 14-15 


Mar. 20-29 
Mar. 21-22 


North Charleston 
Camellia Soc 


Ozone Camellia 


Club 


Texas Ca 


& Azalea 


Kast 
mellia 


be I 


Camellia Soc. of 
Central Fla 


La. Camellia Soc 


Men's Garden 
Clubof Savannah 
Beautort Garden 
Club 


Irish Hill Garden 
Club 

Mass. Horticul 
tural Soc. 


Club of 
Charleston 
Effingham Ca- 
mellia Council 
Men's 
Club 


Garden 


Camellia 


Atlanta Camellia 
Show Assoc. 
Sand Hills Gar 
den Club 

erry Garden 
Club 


Men’s Camellia 
Club of Shreve 
port 
Columbia  Gar- 
den Club 

San Diego Ca 
mellia Soc 
Middle Georgia 
Camellia Soc. 
Camellia Soc. of 
Santa Clara Co 


International 
Flower Show 


Va. Camellia Sox 


Waldor “— Drill 


Seeds go farther—easier! Sows those small 
seeds so difficult to handle —lettuce, carrots, 
beets, radishes, etc. Just roll it down the 
row! Twist lid of seed holder to adjust flow 
for proper spacing. Well made tor long life. 
Only $3.95 postpaid. No C.O.D.s. 
W ALDOR GREENHOUSES, 
Box 188-L, Salem, Mass. 


prize winning blooms 
with Stim-U-Plant 


African 
Violet 
Food 


Stim-U-Plant African Violet 
Food can make your violets 
as beautiful as any you've 
ever seen. Increases blooming . + promotes 
growth. Used and tested by commercial growers 
for over seven years. One can makes 60 quarts 
of easy-to-use liquid violet food. Get Stim-U 
Plant at your nearest variety store or florist. 


Or send $1.00 for 2 cans postpaid to: 


Stim-U-Plant Laboratories 
Box 1955-H Columbus 16, Ohio 





CHRISTMAS 
DESIGN 
SHOW 

te” FREE TO PUBLIC “=3 


Exhibit of newest creative Yuletide Designs and 
Decorations ...the festive touch for Christmas 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 14th from 10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
RITTNERS SCHOOL OF FLORAL DESIGN 


428 Newbury Street, Boston 
One block from Mass. Subway Station 


“a te. 











Mrs. 


Robert Barton_ 
Blue Ribbon Flower Arranger 


Offers 
ILLUSTRATED INSTRUC 
TIONS on how to use this 
BRASS CONTAINER 

by 9% with 

STAND and NEW 

TION NEEDLE-POINT 
HOLDER. All four for $4.95 
Add 45¢ for postage O¢ west 
f Mississips 


The Garden Shop 


75 Granite Street 
Foxboro, Mass. 


Send for catalog 








CLASSIFIED 


word, minimum $2.50, cash with order 
teeue 


le ents a 
Closing date fifth of month preceding date of 


AMARYLLIS 


GIANT HYBRID AMARYLLIS—Developed by years of selec- 
tion, our color types and named varieties are unique. Send for list 
with cultural directions. Special discounts to garden clubs. LAK! 
HOPE FLOWER FARM, Maitland, Florida. 


DUTCH AND AMERICAN AMARYLLIS, Achimenes, (loriosas, 
Callas, Faney Leaved Caladiums, Hemerocallis, Crinums, 
Zephyranthes, Haemanthus, Callas, Kaempforias, and other 
rare, unusual bulbs, tubers, etc. Price list free. Wyndham Hay- 
ward, LAKEMONT GARDENS, Winter Park, Florida. 


CORSAGE MATERIALS 


COMPLETE CORSAGE MAKER KIT $4.95. Instructions alone 
$1.00. Postpaid. Friends will envy your corsages. MCINNES 
FLOWER SHOP, H. Monticello, Illinois. 


FOR SALE 


EXCEPTIONALLY WELL-PRESERVED cedar picket fence 
now surrounding an estate in Cambridge. Phone WA 5-6826-W 
Evenings or write WESTON LANDSCAPE CO., 227 Merriam 
St., Weston, Mass. 


GARDENER WANTED 


WANTED —HEAD GARDENER and greenhouse man for smal 
private estate. References required. Quincy Cole, “WINDSOR, 
Windsor Farms, Richmond, Virginia. 


GLADIOLUS BULBS 


MINIATURE AND SMALL FLOWERING GLADIOLUS 
BULBS—approximately 250 varieties. Send for free catalog 
ready about January Ist. ROGERS’ GLAD GARDENS, Box 
234, Greenlawn, Long Island, New York 


100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS: in about 50 
gorgeous colors: $2.25; 200 bulbs $4.00 postpaid. Free catalog 
featuring many outstanding varieties. TAYLOR GARDENS, 
Ware, Mass. 


HOUSE PLANTS 
MERRY GARDENS HOUSE PLANT SPECIAL for Christmas 


zifts — Six lovely blooming plants of rare Geraniums, Begonias, 
r wg dl Cy $3.00. Shipped after Christmas when 

weather pe s. Special Christmas card announces your gift 
BE AU TIFUL DRIED FLOWERS for immediate shipment 
Statice, Straw Flowers, grasses, ete. Generous assortment $3.00. 
M ERRY GARDENS, Camden, Maine. 


LAWNS 


PLANT THE GRASS you never have to cut. Lawn sample with 
planting directions, postage paid $2.00. MIDGET GRASS, 3370- 
N. 53 St., Milwaukee 16, Wisconsin 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WRITE YOUR OWN Aluminum Plant Labels — with ordinary 
peneil or ball-point. Water; wry Rust proof! Fade proof! 100 for 
$I 00 or 400 for $3.00, postpaid. Spec ify pointed or tie-on type 
Ideal gardening gift! W ALDOR GREENHOUSES, Box 188-F. 
Salem, Maas. 

CACTI, BERTRAND AND GUILLAUMIN, 8 colour plates, 51 


photographs, $2.50. POST FREE. FREE LIST 150 TITLES 
BODDY'S BOOKSHOP, Middlesbrough, England 


BETTER COMPOST— Quicker — easier—with QR” compost 

activator. . ne necessary. $1.00 brings enough to treat 4 

tons — or $5 ough to treat 60 tons — all postpaid. WAL- 

DOR GREE NHOU SES, Bex 188-R, Salem, Mess = 

RED CLAY SQUATTY POTS with treated edges. Very porous 

™ li best and most economical. Postpaid east of Denver. 3-inch 
2-$2.00; 4-inch 10-$2.00. WINDOVER, Inglefield 5, Indiana. 


ORCHIDS 


YOU CAN GROW ORCHIDS.—Learn how, from the pages of 
the new monthly ORCHID JOURNAL. Written for orchid 
enthusiasts everywhere, each issue 52 pages, profusely — 
Last chance for Vol. I (1952) at regular $5.00 rate — more thar 
500 pages of orchid information: foreign. $5.50. THE ORCHID 
JOURNAL, 132 W. Union Street, Pasadena 1, California 


PECANS 


LARGE SELECTED RICH MEATS, Delivered 5 Ibs. $2.85, 10 
ibs. $5.50, 25 Ibs. $1 — eo IT CAKE, World famous since 
1910. Christmas wrapped 3 Ibs. $3.75, 5 Ibs. $6.00. Guaranteed 
delicious. BREWTON- Sry LES PECAN CO.. Claxton, Georsia. 


a POSITION. WANTED 


EXPERIENCED CARETAKER, a CHAUFFEUR 
seeks position on Estate. References. FRANK HARDY, 921 
Cc apitol Avenue, Bridgeport 6, Conn. 


SABBATIA CHLOROIDES FERNALD! 


SABBATIA CHLOROIDES FERNALDI!; Beautiful pink Sum- 


mer flower, sow Fal}, Winter, or Spring. Seed $.35 packet, Plants 
$3.00 dos. to 4th zone. ASHUMET FARM, Falmouth, Mass. 


SEEDS _ 
POLYANTHUS VERIS HYBRID Hardy Primrose Seeds, New 
Shades, Large Flowers, Dollar Package with planting directions 
Postpaid. Primrose Acres, Gladstone 9, Oregon. 


AFRICAN VIOLET SEED—from many crosses of many varie- 
ties. $1.00 for approximately 300 seeds. Planting instructions in- 
cluded. FRIENDLY GARDENS, Box E, New Bedford, Pa. 


SOIL CONDITIONING _ 


WORMS, EGGS, AND CULTURE from my Heart of Georgia 
red wiggler beds. One gallon $4.00 delivered (contains approxi- 
mately 1,800 worms and eggs all sizes). Five gallons or more $3.50 
per gallon Red a comp me 00 per thousand. Fish worms 
200 — $1.50, $2 tpaid. Dealers write for prices. 
Manual $1.00. ‘RAINEY'S S Bart RANCH, Eatonton, Georgia. 


GIVE WORM WIZARD GIFT CERTIFICATES to Garden 
Lovers. Worms shipped to recipient after March 1. 500-$4.00, 
1000-$7.00. Directions with every order. BERKSHIRE EARTH- 
WORM FARM, 566 South St., Pittsfield. Mass 


“DAVID'S FOLLY” PLANT FOOD—Makes healthy plante, 
$1.25 per quart, “DAVID'S FOLLY” EARTHWORM FARM. 
Westbrooksville, Maine. 


FREE! Stern’s 1953 
Spring Catalog 


New ideas for 
your garden 
STERN’S NURSERIES 
== \ Dept. H penance N. Y. 
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SIMPLY enter your Gift Subscription on this order form 
and we will mail attractive little gift cards to each of 
your friends. 


Chrisimas Gift Subscription Rates 
For | One-Year Subscription $2.50 


Each additional One-Year Gift Subscription $2.25 
Your own Renewal Subscription may be included 





HORTICULTURE 


Name 
Address 


My Gift Card to read from 


Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send HORTICULTURE to these friends: 
PLEASE PRINT 


New 


Renewal [ 








MAIL YOUR GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS Joday 
This offer expires January 5, 1953 








MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


GREETINGS OF THE SEASON 


to our members and friends. 


A GIFT MEMBERSHIP in our Society for 
that garden-minded some one on your Christ- 
mas list will last the whole year through. 
Annual Membership fees: 
° Single tas : $3.00 
Dual (man and wife) 5.00 

Our members receive “Horticulture” magazine; 
tickets to the Spring Fower Show in Detroit; 
the privilege of using the Garden Library of 
Michigan; and other services. 

nd names and addresses, by Dec. 20 (with 
check to cover), mh _— to whom you wish a 
gift membership 
A suitable gift c A o will be mailed in your name, 
with our membership card enclosed and full 
information in regard to “Horticulture” maga- 
zine, Library, and other services of the Society. 


SUGGESTIONS FROM OUR GAR- 
DEN LIBRARY — Books for your 
leisure hours and as Christmas gifts 
Roses — and Flower Arranging 

by Edna Whitsitt 
The Complete Book of Garden Magic 

by Roy E. Biles 
Gardening the sy Place 


Modern Gardening 
by Dr. P. P. Pirone 
Flower heey a . All Occasions 
y Marie Johnson F 
Garda Guide by Mor ‘Months for the Midwest 
cL 


by Stanley 
The Home Garden Book of Herbsand Spices 
by Milo Miloradovich 
The Christmas Rose 
by Arthur E. Luedy 
Picture Primer of Indoor Gardening 
by Margaret O. Goldsmith 


THE WHITE HOUSE, BELLE ISLE 
DETROIT 7, MICHIGAN 











The World’s Finest Roses 


ARE GROWN BY 


JACKSON & PERKINS CO. 


World’s Largest Rose Growers 
NEWARK * * NEW YORK 





THE MASSACHUSETTS 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


peunounces... 
the First of te 
WINTER LECTURES 
Rambles In The Old World 








by GEORGE TALOUMIS 
Associate Editor of 
HORTICULTURE 


Saturday, January 10, 1953 
at 2:30 P.M. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL, BOSTON 


This lecture, illustrated with koda- 
chrome slides, will take its listeners 
in leisurely rambles through France, 
Switzerland, Greece, Italy, Bel- 
gium, Holland, England and Scot- 
land. 
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BUTTERWORTH’S FLOWERS «= FRAMINGHAM, MASSACHUSETTS 


Cv CS 


Yes, we look forward to the happiest and most prosperous Christmas in over 
Two Decades. ... Outside of this country of ours, events are shaping happily, 
we hope, while at home we note more and more servicemen returning for the 
Holidays and to resume the cherished civilian life... . Our National integrity is now 
guided by strong and capable hands, and our thoughts and deeds and mode of living 
are the accepted standards for the entire world... . 


tS Be BR A 
C= = 


May we offer for your delectation and as an enduring expression of your 
thoughtfulness at this Yuletide —- our Special Boxes of our OWN Famous Cypripe- 
dium Orchids. . . Reflecting your good Taste and timely Judgment — the assort- 
ment of choice cut BUTTERWORTH XMAS CYPRIPEDIUMS reiterate the 
traditional sentiment of the Season. . . . As one of the most welcome gifts to come 
into the home for the Holidays . . . the Cypripedium is the Ambassador of good 
will chosen by all .. . to be enjoyed by Ladies and Gentlemen alike. 


(Boxes of assorted BUTTERWORTH CYPRIPEDIUMS are available in 
three selected groupings at $25.00, at $35.00, at $50.00.... Shipped December 20th, 
fresh from our Greenhouses, packed as only WE know best —-in double insulated 
boxes. . . . Packing and transport charges within the Continental limits of the 
United States as far West as the Mississippi River are prepaid by us... . ) 


Also, may we remind you that we shall have, as usual for Christmas and New 
Year’s, a selection of Easy-to-Grow ORCHID PLANTS in FULL FLOWER. 
These may be chosen under the guidance of our experienced Growers and may be 
taken directly with you in your moderately heated cars. .. . These at prices ranging 
from $10.00 to $50.00. . . . A Truly Discriminating Gift from One Who Cares 
Selections of odd and interesting types to flower at other times of the year may be 
obtained for the collector and the conservatory owner. 


Write Orders to 


BUTTERWORTH ’S 


FRAMINGHAM -MASS. 


Telephones 3533 — 3534 


; ee xe rk eek a eet Ys es te Ds ie Ds ie 2 
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RAPID SERVICE PRESS. INC 
BOSTON It, MASS. 





The Bartlett Wa 
y OSH A 


SCIENTIFIC TREE CARE... gets to 


Skill replaces guesswork when Bartlett takes care of 
your trees. Tree life, tree health, tree diseases, tree 
enemies are too complex to be understood thor- 
oughly by any but those qualified by study, training 
and experience. 

Fine shade trees are an investment, but one that 
can appreciate or depreciate depending on the care 
that is given them. Like any investment they must be 
jealously guarded in order to derive the greatest 
return in value and enjoyment. Of all the priceless 
possessions with which nature has endowed mankind, 
trees are the most spectacular... a miracle of living 
beauty revisited each year. Trees are the heritage 


BARTLETT TREE EXPERTS 


the root of tree trouble 


for all mankind, for young and old, for rich or poor, 
in every land, to enjoy, to use, to appreciate. 

But the most important trees are your trees. That's 
why the best care you can give your trees is the 
Bartlett Way. The achievements of the Bartlett Way 
are not accidents. They represent the result of many 
years of painstaking research and experiments by 
the Bartlett Tree Research Laboratories. Each and 
every process, technique, material and tool used in 
Bartlett tree care is the result of cumulative years of 
knowledge and experience, of study and develop- 
ment. It is the Scientific Way . . . that gets to the 
root of all tree trouble. 


Stamford, Conn. 


Branch Offices: Rutland, Windsor, Vt.; Concord, Milford, Peterboro, Rochester, N. H.; Cambridge, Framingham, Osterville, Pittsfield, 


Prides Crossing, Moss.; East Providence, R 


; Danbury, Hartford, New Canaan, New Haven, Stamford, Westport, Conn; Delhi, 


Islip, Kingston, Monroe, Middletown, New York, Southampton, Syracuse, Westbury, White Plains, Yorktown Heights, N. Y.; Bernards- 
ville, Morristown, Orange, N. J.; Chambersburg, Ligonier, Paoli, Phila. (Cynwyd), York, Pa.; Wilmington, Del.; Bethesda, Easton, 
Towson, Md.; Ashland, Ky.; Lancaster, Portsmouth, Ohio; Charlottesville, Lynchburg, Roanoke, Va.; Bluefield, Charleston, Huntington, 


W. Va.; Kingsport, Tenn 
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